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Hirohito, Emperor of Japan 


Japan—Gamble for Peace 








Going Gteat GUlis~ 


TO MAKE AMERICA STRONG! 





It looks like a new secret weapon—and it’s every bit as vital 
to American defense! Actually, it’s a high-speed coal drill— 
just one of many hard-hitting, modern machines that make 
it possible for the American coal miner to outproduce any 
other miner in the world—3 to 1! 

This year—in addition to peacetime demands—millions of 
tons of coal are urgently needed to power the making of 
ships and tanks and planes. Will there be enough coal for 
every need? Here’s why America’s privately managed coal 
companies can—and do—say YES! 


Today, 97% of all coal is mechanically cut and 70% is 
mechanically loaded. The modern American miner is a 
skilled machine operator whose output has risen more 
than 20% since 1939. This efficiency gain is one of the 
largest made by any American industry. 


At the modern mine, great preparation plants turn out 
far better coal. When this better coal is used under 


the more efficient present-day boilers, it generates three 
times as much energy per ton. Today, the coal sent to the 
nation’s defense plants works harder for defense! 


New mines—1,000 of them in the last five years—are 
replacing “mined out” or unproductive properties. These 
new mines alone can produce more coal than all the 
coal mines of Communist Russia! 


Progressive private management, spurred by the powerful 
stimulus of free competition, has brought America’s coal 
industry to a higher per-man output than ever before. 
America will have all the coal it needs to become strong— 
and stay strong! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE jy) FOR PEACETIME PROGRESS 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 
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Ship bringing first ore from Venezuela to reach this country docks near blast furnaces at Bethlehem’s Sparrows Point, Md., steel plant. 


First Ore arrives from Venezuela 





Power shovel picks up ore broken by blast- 
ing, and loads it into trucks. After crushing, 
the ore begins long journey to steel plants. 





Trainload of ore arrives at Palua on Orinoco 
River, from where it will be shipped down 
tiver in shallow-draft vessels to ocean port. 
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Late in March we began bringing in iron 
ore from our new mines in Venezuela. 

Development of these mines, begun 
during the Thirties and delayed for years 
as a result of World War II, has now 
been completed. A 36-mile railway was 
pushed through the jungle to carry the 
ore from the mines to the Orinoco 
River. Two large ports were constructed, 
one on the river, the other on the Carib- 
bean. Vessels were built to move the ore 
down river, and a fleet of ocean-going 





Se ee 
Modern hospital facilities are provided in new 


communities for employees that Bethlehem 
built in developing its Venezuela ore mines. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


ships to bring it to this country. Hun- 
dreds of acres of jungle were cleared, 
and three complete communities built 
for employees and their families. 

Our new mines in Venezuela will soon 
be producing 3 million tons of iron ore a 
year, and can be stepped up to 5 million 
tons. Planned years ago with an eye to 
the future growth in steel demand, these 
mines are now ready to help supply the 
much larger tonnages of ore needed for 
Bethlehem’s expanding steel capacity. 





This new community with paved streets and 
all improvements replaces jungle. Homes 
designed for comfortable living in tropics. 








HOMEOWNERS... 
the heavy heating season is over! | 
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Now you can 


REPLACE 


that fuel-wasting, 
troublesome oil burner 


WITH 


OILO-MATIC 


Z BZ bet a lot of heat... Use 
“but little oil... Save money! 







NOW that the heating season is over, do some- 
thing about those outrageous fuel bills and 
that trouble you've been having! Install OIL- 
O-MATIC. .. and you'll be amazed at the low 
cost of wonderful, clean, convenient oil heat. 


OIL-O-MATIC BURNS THE HOTTER OILS (cataly- 
tics)! More heat per gallon—/ewer gallons per 
heating season! 


OIL-O-MATIC MEASURES OIL DROP BY D-R-O-P. 
No uncontrolled flow that wastes your heat- 
ing dollars! 


ONM-O-MATIC . . . LASTS A LIFETIME! Of ALL 
Oil-O-Matics installed in the past 20 
years, over 90% are still operating 
with trouble-free performance. 
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COMPLETE UNITS 


«++ for homes of oll sizes 
+++ for all types of heating 


TALKING IT OVER 


By Graham Patterson 





Strike back at cancer 


Renewed hope for success in 
the unrelenting search for the cause 
and cure of cancer is found in a recent 
announcement that large dosages of 
vitamin B-2 are sometimes effective in 
destroying certain cancer-causing 
agents in animals. The scientists point 
out that no cure is claimed, for while 
large doses of B-2 or riboflavin can 
destroy certain substances that cause 
cancer, the treatment has no effect if 
the cancer has already started. 

Research has also discovered that 
a new chemical compound called 
guanazolo will inhibit the growth of 
certain types of cancer in mice with- 
out apparent toxic effects. Experi- 
ments with other chemical compounds 
and with hormones go on constantly. 

Progress in the fight against this 
dread scourge is slow, but nevertheless 
progress has been and is being made. 
And it will be speeded up if we speed 
up our own co-operation and financial 
support. The most intense research 
program ever launched against any 
disease is now under way against can- 
cer. In laboratories across the country, 
scientists are carefully, persistently 
and surely probing into the secrets of 
growth; the healthy growth that is 
life, the malignant growth that is 
cancer. 


New drugs and new methods 
have already been developed that help 
to ease the suffering of those hope- 
lessly stricken. But there still remains 
the urgent necessity of running down 
every bit of evidence that promises to 
reveal the secret of this mysterious dis- 
ease. Science must also develop prac- 
tical methods of diagnosis that will en- 
able the physician to discover every 
case of cancer while it is still in the 
curable stage. 

But all this takes money. It takes 
money to support the scientists, re- 
search chemists, laboratories, detection 
centers and education of the public 
that promise eventual victory. The 
great need for training young investi- 
gators, the expanding horizons of can- 
cer research and the tremendous cost 
of clinical research particularly call 
for greater funds than have been given, 
if this all-out effort to conquer cancer 
is to be successful. 

For cancer can be conquered. 
Last year more than 67,000 men, 
women and children with cancer were 
saved. But that still greater effort is 
needed is proved by the fact that more 
than 200,000 persons died of cancer 
Jast year. More than one third of these 





Graham Patterson. The conquest of 
cancer is a task that can be shared. 


victims could have been saved if they 
had sought help sooner. 

That is why public knowledge of 
cancer symptoms is so vitally impor- 
tant—and why everyone’s financial 
support is so important to help spread 
the life-saving information. Efforts to 
control cancer will continue to be 
hampered until people have been 
properly educated toward the symp- 
toms and procedure to follow if the 
danger signals are discovered. 

Cancer is no respecter of persons 
or age groups. We usually associate 
the disease with the middle-aged and 
older groups, yet each year more chil- 
dren are killed by cancer than by polio 
and tuberculosis combined. 

If the present rate of mortality 
continues, more than 20 million Amer- 
icans now living will die of cancer. No 
one can say in advance who the vic- 
tims will be. Perhaps one of your dear- 
est friends. Perhaps the child next 
door. Perhaps someone in your own 
family. Perhaps even you. 


But all those stricken need not 
die. The cancer crusade of the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society can save millions 
of those stricken. Your contribution to 
the 1951 annual drive of the American 
Cancer Society will help to save them. 
Dollars or even dimes help in this 
great humanitarian work. Give what 
you can. Anyone wishing to contribute 
may mail a check or money order to 
CANCER, care of his local post office, 
or to the American Cancer Society, 47 


Beaver Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 





Robbing Hood: I was glad to see 
your article “Taxpayers Need a ‘Fair 
Deal’” [Talking It Over, March 7]. But 
they have the word spelled wrong. It 
should be spelled “FARE.” 

The people, unknowingly, are paying 
the “fare” to eliminate our Constitutional 
rights. It is a “Robin Hood” idea—steal 
from the rich and give-to the poor, only 
... the name should be spelled “Robbing 
Hood.” 

Epwarp F. Hutton, New York. 


Hauser and Health: Our family 
has benefited through the health meas- 
ures of Gayelord Hauser [ Health, March 
21]. Sure, Hauser may make a few dol- 
lars. But don’t we all have to struggle to 
make a living? 

Mrs. Grace SHODEEN, Canfield, Ohio. 


e e I object to the aspersions that 
yogurt, wheat germ, and blackstrap are 
not good food. ... 

M. F. THomson Jr., New Orleans, La. 


e @ What fools we mortals be! 
Oscar Ratsor, Intercession City, Fla. 


ee I commend you on your arti- 
cle. . « 
Cuartes H. Sumner, Bloom- 
ingdale, Mich. 


Second Chance for Parks: Your 
article “How a Movie Star Became a Red” 
[Nation, April 4] interested me very 
much, not only because Larry Parks is 
one of my favorite stars, but also because 
I think he is a straightforward person 
who deserves every break. He proved his 
loyalty by admitting he had once been a 
member of the Communist Party. We 
should all give him another chance. 

Exsie Hosaptan, Livingston, Calif. 


The day after Parks testified before 
a Congressional committee, Columbia 
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SUMMER AHEAD! 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, 
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_,..136-MILE GALE PROVES 
STRENGTH OF CEDAR SHINGLES 


“No visible deformation of any cedar shingle” was the report of the 
University of Wichita after subjecting a standard section of cedar shingle 
roof to the force of a 136-mile windstorm. In a giant wind tunnel, engineers 
set up a test panel of cedar shingles, constructed in the regular application 
manner, and tried to “blow the roof off!” The 136-mile wind, maximum 
force obtainable from the huge propellers, couldn’t budge this time-proven 
roof material. 


Whether or not you live in one of the many areas of violent winds, this 
proof of cedar shingle strength is important to you. Such great strength, 
added to the extra years of service you know you can expect from a cedar 
shingle roof, is another reason why it’s your very best buy. 


REMEMBER: The unhappy fellow was heard to say, “I thought it was 
cheap till it blew away!” When you buy a new roof, be safe—demand 
CERTIGRADE red cedar shingles. 
They cost a little more because they are 
worth more, last longer. 


CERTIGRADE 
Red "eda 
SHINGLES 





Construction experts observe the shingle 
roof, undamaged by 136-mile wind. No 
precautions were taken in the selection of 
shingles. The test “roof” represents aver- 
age construction. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 







Pictures announced that his “contract re- 
mains in force and plans are going for- 
ward at this time for the preparation of 
his next film.”—Ed. 


The American Way: Congratula- 
tions on your excellent editorial “Private 
Effort for Public Good” [Along the Amer- 
ican Way, April 4]. 

The Izaak Walton League is one of 
those private, dues-supported organiza- 
tions, which has been working solely in 
the public interest . . . for some 29 years, 
and it is, of course, always encouraging 
when the contribution of such organiza- 
tions to the public good is recognized. 

Rosert O. Beatty, Editor, 
Outdoor America, Chicago, Tl. 


Capistrano’s Swallows: I was much 
interested in your story “What Makes 





Yardley for Pathfinder 


Birds Come Back Home?” [Resources, 
April 18]. 

I have read that the famous swallows 
of San Juan Capistrano, which are re- 
ported as leaving the California mission 
promptly gn Oct. 23, returning on St. 
Joseph’s Day (March 19), have been late 
in making their appearance only once— 
and this by only four hours. 

Whether the Capistrano story stands 
up under close scrutiny, I don’t know. 
In the fall of 1936 the National Broad- 
casting Company made preparations to 
broadcast the sound of their departing 
wings, but I understand the swallows left 
San Juan before NBC was ready to put 
them on the air. 

E.woop Apams, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Though the swallows of Capistrano 
cannot be pinned down to arrival and de- 
parture on a certain day, newspaper sto- 
ries to the contrary, the fact that their 
appearance and leavetaking can be pre- 
dicted within about a week of a certain 
date is amazing enough.—Ed. 


The Steel Industry: I found your 
article on the free enterprise system as 
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applied to the steel industry [Business, 
March 21] most informative and compre- 
hensive. . . . It was excellent coverage 
of an extremely vital issue in our na- 
tional welfare. 
A. J. Berpis, U. S. Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


e @ I want to compliment you on the 
accuracy of your article “We Won’t So- 
cialize Steel.” ... 

Wa ter S. Tower, President, 
American Iron and Steel In- 


stitute, New York, N.Y. 


e @ Who is this fellow that’s howling 
about pipe mills in Texas? We have tried 
all the plants we can find to buy cast 
iron pipe. Many of them don’t even take 
the trouble to answer. 

Texas factories have shipped us a 
few carloads and when they couldn’t do 
this they sent us a few tons. 

This is a lot more than Eastern 
foundries have done. But when Texas 
wants to expand its plants and take care 
of Nebraska and other states, someone 
sets up a howl... . 

Martin J. Ketty, The Kelly Supply 
Company, Grand Island, Neb. 


Jerry Lester, Pro & Con: I nearly 
boiled over when I noticed a letter [Be- 
tween Ourselves, March 21] from some- 
one who doesn’t like Jerry Lester. This 
doesn’t express the way the majority of 
people feel. ... 

Mrs. Les.tie Canyon, Philadelphia. 


e @ They pan Lester. Why not pan 
some others? Radio and TV could stand 
a real going over in regard to talent. 

Jor F. Howarp, Ashland, Mass. 


e @ Jerry Lester is nauseating and 
also nil as far as good showmanship is 
concerned. .. . 

Cari STRANGE, Leavenworth, Kan. 


e @ About 100 of us want to protest 
the statement that Jerry is nauseating. 
He’s the most personable comic and great- 
est ad-lib artist on TV. ... 

Rosemarie L. Rowe & 100 OrHeErs, 

Philadelphia. 


Allies: Your article “Allies Should 
Act Like Allies [Talking It Over, April 4] 
is very much to the point. 

However, don’t you think it would be 
a little more factual to make the second 
line read “United States taxpayers have 
paid” in place of “America has paid or 
poured billions into Europe?” , 

Gace Batpwin, Sparta, Wis. 


e @ Speaking of allies, didn’t we 
ever gouge an ally? We sold 11 million 
tons of scrap metal to Japan while she 
was a potential enemy. It would take vol- 
umes to explain these acts of human 
selfishness. .. . 

ALEXANDER Kerr, Mount Dora, Fla. 


In writing to the editors, address 
Paturinpver, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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Kellys have been stopping at 
the Waldorf for 57 years... 


Ever since horse and carriage days, Kelly Tires have been built 

for people who simply will not be satisfied with anything 

less than the best. Today’s Kellys—backed by over a half-century 

of tire building ““know-how”—are the finest, safest ever made. 

They are designed for the utmost in style and comfort . . . 

built to deliver many extra thousands of worry-free miles. Make sure 
your next tires are Kelly Tires. In all kinds of weather 

and on all kinds of roads, you'll appreciate the extra margin 


of safety and comfort they give you. 


Foced andl Injnoved, fo. 5 Gos 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, 
CUMBERLAND 3, MARYLAND 











) Volatane Control 
for get up andG@ when the light goes GREEN! 


You're well on your way, with s-m-o-o-t-h 
Sky Chief ... the gasoline with Volatane Control. 
You'll say it feels like the power of an extra 
motor! That’s because its controlled volatility 
and octane are in perfect balance. Fill up 

and feel the difference — at your Texaco Dealer 


— the best friend your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and Latin America 


TUNE IN: On television — the TEXACO STAR THEATRE starring MILTON BERLE 
— every Tuesday night. See newspaper for time and station. 
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Acme 


The Cover. An emperor without 
an empire, Hirohito must help Japan 
set a course once the peace treaty 
frees her of U.S. controls—and U.S. 
support. The issue hinges largely on 
the success of General MacArthur’s 
six-year occupation. Will the war lords 
come back in alliance with “Red 
fascism”? Or has democracy taken 
root? See “Japan—Gamble for Peace,” 
on page 21. 


ee 


Next Issue. Five years ago, at 
Fulton, Mo., Winston Churchill, for- 
mer Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
predicted the form of battle free men 
must wage if they were to stop Soviet 
Russia’s conquest of the world. On 
May 8, Churchill will talk at Conven- 
tion Hall in Philadelphia. His mes- 
sage will be reported in “Strategy for 
Peace” in the May 16 issue. 


xk 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 


Buy 
Zenith 


... With Static-free FM at its 
finest, plus Long-Distance’ AM 





New Zenith “Super-Triumph” 
For AC or DC —in Maroon plastic 


The radio you buy now must not only be 
advanced in performance, but quality-built 
to last! These brilliant table radios are 
both—and prove it. Their Super-Sensitive 
Zenith FM reaches far beyond the usual 
range, frees you of “summer static” an- 
noyance forever, plays where ordinary FM 
and AM fail! And they're built to the same 
Zenith controlled-quality standards as the 
millions of Zeniths that have served their 
owners for 10, 20 years and longer! Don’t 
gamble with parts replacement and serv- 
ice problems. Make sure you get quality 
you can trust— Zenith Quality! 





New Zenith® “Super-Symphony,” Super- 
powered with giant 7) in. speaker, for 
most sensational tone and reception ever 
in a Zenith table radio. AC-DC. Walnut 
plastic. 

© 1981 





Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, IIlinols 
Over 30 Years of “’Know-How"’ in Radionics® Exclusively 
Also Makers of Fine Hearing Aids 
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sonally and to make no answer to charges from General Douglas Mac-— 
Arthur or his supporters. He has been urged to let Secretary of 
Defense George C. Marshall, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and Administra- 
tion Congressmen carry the ball for hin. 


upon what it considers its major mistake in the Korean War: The idea 
that total victory in Korea was possible when the United Nations 
troops were stabbing at the Yalu River last November. This idea cap- 
tivated the Administration and the American people were sold on it. 


aggressors back to the 38th Parallel-—-which was the initial U.N. 
objective. So long as the American people want a "total" victory in 
all Korea, the Administration is practically powerless to answer 
MacArthur's argument that such a victory cannot be achieved without 
expanding the war in the Far East. 

TO OFFSET SOME OF MACARTHUR'S ARGUMENTS, the Pentagon will beat the publicity 
drums for the 100-man military mission, due to leave soon to train 
Nationalist Chinese troops on Formosa. The generals will ask that 
aid for Chiang Kai-shek be upped to $50 million. 


the firing of MacArthur, Secretary of State Dean G. Acheson had sup- 
ported MacArthur's notion of a limited war against Red China. He 
disagreed with the Europe-—first bloc led by Secretary Marshall. 


backed MacArthur since the general first asked the Pentagon for per- 
mission to bomb the Reds' supply bases and lines in Manchuria. As 
late as last Wednesday; Acheson was inclined to believe that Russia 
would not enter the war if Manchuria were bombed. 


resignation. Truman probably will not ask for the resignation, but 
he wouldn't refuse it if the Secretary of State were to walk in and 
lay it on the President's desk. 


speech writer Clark Clifford and George Allen, ex-—White House funny- 
man and great friend of General Dwight D. Eisenhower. Clifford and 

Allen sailed with the President on the yacht Williamsburg last week 

end. The upshot may be that Eisenhower may be recalled from Europe 

to testify for the Administration's case when the Senate begins its 

examination of foreign and military policies. 


inspection trip of General Eisenhower's Western European defense set— 
up the week of June 3-10. Bradley wants to keep in close touch with 
field and staff officers in the event that he is selected to succeed 
Eisenhower. 


LOOK FOR A WAVE OF FIRINGS IN THE WHITE HOUSE PALACE GUARD. Idea is to oust 
doubtful characters before Senator Paul Douglas begins his investiga-— 
tion of morality and ethics in the Administration next week. The 


President can't afford further charges of "“influence-peddling." 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Co-equal fronts 


Pathfinder 


MacArthur’s defiance of Red China hits 
Europe-firsters’ play for time 


It is a great pity that the United 
States Senate cannot subpoena Joseph 
Stalin—and so settle for all time the 
Great Debate. 

Then the proceedings before the 
Foreign Relations and Armed Services 
Committees this week might take this 
hypothetical course: In deference to the 
stature of General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur, Secretary of State Dean G. 
Acheson would ignore protocol and insist 
that the general be the first to testify. 

Undoubtedly, the general would be- 
gin by reminding the Senators again that 
there is no substitute for victory. He 
would predict that Red China, beset with 
internal troubles and badly crippled by a 
costly war of attrition, would collapse if 
attacked by American air power. 

He would say he believes that Rus- 
sia, facing destruction of its only major 
avenue to China, the Trans-Siberian rail- 
way, could not be so strategically stupid 
as to risk its national life in aiding an in- 
accessible ally. 

He would say that any effort to ap- 
pease Red China today could only beget 
a new and bloodier war. 

And, without being rhetorically cute, 
General MacArthur might ask Secretary 
Acheson to tell the Senate—and the 
American people—the precise difference 
between an aggression by the North Ko- 
rean Communists and an aggression by 
the Red Chinese Communists. 

Secretary Acheson would next take 
the stand. He would say that he had been 
advised by the Joint Chiefs of Staff that 
a quick victory in China is impossible. 
He would say that his political intelli- 
gence reports prove that the interests of 
Red China and Red Russia are identical; 
that Russia would give every possible aid 
to China to avoid disgrace in the world’s 
eyes by losing a nation it now controls. 
He would insist that a war with China 
would take all military potential the U.S. 
has today—thus leaving Western Europe 
an easy prize for Russia. 

Then Joseph Stalin would take the 
stand and tell the Senators who was right 
—MacArthur or Acheson. 

A Leader’s Answer. However, in 
the absence of such expert testimony, the 
nation will have to hear the arguments 
behind the two divergent views and pick 
that which seems best. Whether Mac- 
Arthur is right or wrong, he has still 
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done his country a tremendous service. 
At a time when a confused people were 
crying out for some answer to the Korean 
enigma and for inspired leadership, he 
had supplied both. For a nation weary 
of war, of crisis and of casualties he had, 
at least, provided one solution. It re- 
mained for the President to furnish a 
better one. 

Almost from the instant, at 1 a.m. 


(EST) Tuesday, April 11, when Presi- 
dent Truman had stripped the famous 
soldier of all but his title, an emotional 
groundswell — sometimes ecstatic — had 
swept the nation. Millions of his country- 
men, to whom he was more legend than 
man, clamored to see and hear him. 
Boston wanted him on her Common for 
Patriots’ Day. Milwaukee, where Mac- 
Arthur spent his boyhood, had an un- 
deniable claim which he would satisfy on 
Friday, April 27. By Philadelphians’ 
lights, he was duty-bound to visit Inde- 
pendence Hall. Chicago, Seattle, New 
Orleans and St. Louis—nearly every city, 
town and hamlet with a MacArthur Street 
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or a plaque to its men whio had died in 
the Pacific—insisted on his presence. A 
nation of hero-worshippers was prac- 
ticing its faith. 

Eastward With the Sun. The 
somberness of his departure from the 
Japanese, who stood abjectly in the cold 
gray dawn at Tokyo’s airport, was soon 
dispelled by Hawaii’s bright sunshine 
and gay alohas. It returned momentarily 
on Monday at the National Memorial 
Cemetery of the Pacific in Honolulu 
where he said: 

“I did not know the dignity of their 
birth, but I do know the glory of their 
death.” 

Aloft in his Constellation, the Ba- 
taan, on Tuesday, MacArthur worked on 
his message to the American people. 
Sometimes he referred to the orders and 
counter-orders he had received from 
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The Old Soldier. “Men since the Beginning of time have sought peace. .. .” 


Washington since last June 25. But most- 
ly he drew from his memory of events 
dating back to Sept. 2, 1945, when he had 
become Supreme Commander of the 
Allied Powers in Japan. 

On Tuesday at 8:29 p.m., Pacific 
time, the Bataan put down at Travis Air 
Force Base and touched off the wildest 
night San Francisco had seen in the 45 
years (to the day) since the great fire 
began. More than a half million wildly 
shouting, hysterical people clawed their 
way through police lines to tug at his 
sleeve, to snatch for the famous sweat- 
stained and tarnished garrison cap—to 
kiss or hug the man who had symbolized 


1! 














Wide World, Acme 


Paraders. Mrs. MacArthur, Arthur and the general knew they were “at home” with New York’s Mayor and Mrs. Impellitteri. 


safety for the West Coast since Pearl 
Harbor. 

The next day in a sonorous prelude 
to his speech to the nation MacArthur 
declared: “I have no political aspirations 
whatsoever. . . . The only politics I have 
is contained in the simple phrase known 
well by all of you—‘God bless Amer- 
ica’.” 

It was the spark to set America afire. 
From then until 12:31 a.m. Thursday 
when he landed at Washington’s National 
Airport, radio programs were interrupted 
frequently for announcements that “Gen- 
eral MacArthur is now over St. Louis,” 
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or “Douglas MacArthur is approaching 
Pittsburgh.” 

As he followed his petite wife Jean 
Faircloth MacArthur from the plane’s 
door, MacArthur paused. For a second 
he seemed sternly aloof. Then he smiled 
at the little knot of Capital officialdom 
beneath him and at the 12,000 screaming 
enthusiasts who strained against the sag- 
ging barrier of policemen. Briskly he 
shook hands with Defense Secretary 
George C. Marshall and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, said, “How do you do, Harry? 
I’m glad to see you,” to Maj. Gen. Harry 
H. Vaughan, whom the President had 
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Greatest welcome. New York threw the biggest ticker-tape party in its history. 


sent to do the White House honors. As 
Vaughan stumbled off into the night mut- 
tering, “That was simple enough,” Mac- 
Arthur spotted his old comrade from 
Corregidor and shouted lustily, “Hello, 
Skinny,” to Gen. Jonathan Wainwright, 
who was obviously too choked up to do 
more than clasp hands and mumble his 
greeting. 

Room Service. The next morning 
at 8:55, while the MacArthurs were still 
in their robes (the general’s is a well- 
worn gray wool, Mrs. MacArthur’s scarlet 
wool) waiter John Johnson wheeled a 
breakfast table into the small sitting 
room in the Statler Hotel penthouse. His 
breakfast over (an orange, half a grape- 
fruit, toast with jam, coffee and two 
three-minute eggs), the general called for 
his barber. In walked Presidential bar- 
ber Al Rothe, proudly toting a lavish case 
marked “Presidential tonsorial gear for 
Harry S. Truman.” 

“Put that equipment away,” said 
MacArthur quietly, producing his own 
case of instruments, each inscribed “God 
Bless America” and made from the sword 
of Japan’s late war lord, General Tojo. 

The Case. As Rothe snipped and 
trimmed, MacArthur went over his 
speech. At 12:10, escorted by House 
Minority Leader Joseph W. Martin, Sen- 
ate Minority Leader Kenneth S. Wherry 
and Senate Majority Leader Ernest Mac- 
Farland, the general drove to Capitol 
Hill. At 12:28 he strode into the House 
chamber, erect and unsmiling, his battle 
jacket unadorned except for his five-star 
insignia. He mounted the rostrum, shook 
hands with Vice-President Alben Barkley 
and Speaker Sam Rayburn and then 
turned to his audience. Hawklike, his 
eyes searched the galleries. Gallantly, he 
waved to his wife, then turned to his 
notes. The case of MacArthur versus 
Truman began: 

“I stand on this rostrum with a sense 
of deep humility and great pride—humil- 
ity in the weight of those great architects 
of our history who have stood here before 
me, pride in the reflection that this home 
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of legislative debate represents human 
liberty in the purest form yet devised. ... 

“I do not stand here as advocate of 
any partisan cause, for the issues are 
fundamental and reach quite beyond the 
realm of partisan considerations. ... 

“TI address you with neither rancor 
nor bitterness in the fading twilight of 
my life, with but one purpose in mind: 
To serve my country... .” 

The Inside Story. As he continued, 
telling the story of Asia, as only he knows 
it, defining the birth of Asiatic national- 
ism which is to replace historic colonial- 
ism, his audience seemed at times mes- 
merized, at other times electrified. 

He threaded his way through the 
record of his custodianship of the Philip- 
pines and of Japan, and of his conduct of 
the Korean War. Sometimes he spoke 
soothingly. At others his words came with 
the clap of an artillery barrage. He 
traced the Korean war from June 25 until 
that grim November day when a new war 
involving Red China began and said: 

“While no man in his right mind 
would advocate sending our ground 
forces into continental China, and such 
was never given a thought, the new situ- 
ation did urgently demand a drastic re- 
vision of strategic planning if our politi- 
cal aim was to defeat this new enemy as 
we had defeated the old one.” 

And he spelled out his formula for 
victory: 

1. The intensification of our eco- 
nomic blockade against China. 





Wide World 
General Bradley. He recommended the 
dismissal of his former chief. 


2. The imposition of a naval block- 
ade against the coasteof China. 

3. Removal of restrictions on air 
reconnaissance over China’s coastal area 
and Manchuria. 

4. Removal of restrictions on the 
forces of the Republic of China on For- 
mosa, with “logistical support to con- 


tribute to their effective operations 
against the Chinese mainland.” 

Then deliberately he declared, “For 
entertaining these views .. . I have been 
severely criticized in lay circles, prin- 
cipally abroad, despite my understand- 
ipg that from a military standpoint the 
above views have been fully shared by 
practically every military leader con- 
cerned with the Korean campaign, in- 
cluding our own Joint Chiefs of Staff.” 

Focal Point. The applause was 
deafening. The spectators in the galleries, 
all the Republicans and many of the 
Democrats rose in tribute and in recog- 
nition of the courageous challenge Mac- 
Arthur had flung at those who differed 
with him. He had pin-pointed the reason 
for his dismissal and the pivotal point 
about which the Great Debate will re- 
volve, at least in its immediate stages. 

MacArthur devoted only a minute 
and a half of his 36-minute speech to his 
personal record. It was hard to tell who 
was most moved—he or the audience— 
as he said: 

“And like the old soldier of that 
ballad I now close my military career and 
just fade away, an old soldier who tried 
to do his duty as God gave him the light 
to see that duty. Good-by.” 

With a final wave to his wife, Mac- 
Arthur stepped down and walked smartly 
out of the Chamber. A quick lunch, and 
he was off to the Washington Monument 
grounds where more than 250,000 had 
been waiting over an hour for a glimpse 





MacArthur’s ‘viewpoint of a fellow American’ 


There are those who claim our 
strength is inadequate to protect on 
both fronts, that we cannot divide our 
effort. I can think of no greater ex- 
pression of defeatism. 


- 2 a 


If a potential enemy can divide his 
strength on two fronts, it is for us to 
counter his efforts. The Communist 
threat is a global one. Its successful 
advance in one sector threatens the 
destruction of every other sector. You 





Warren, Cincinnati Enquirer 
Midwest view. “Maybe we're not big 
enough, Harry.” 
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cannot appease or otherwise surrender 
to communism in Asia without simul- 
taneously undermining our efforts to 
halt its advance in Europe. 


2. 


World ideologies play little part 
in Asian thinking and are little under- 
stood. What the people strive for is 
the opportunity for a little more food 
in their stomachs, a little better cloth- 
ing on their backs, a little firmer roof 
over their heads, and the realization 
of the normal nationalist urge for po- 
litical freedom. 


x & 


I know war as few other men now 
living know it, and nothing to me is 
more revolting. I have long advocated 
its complete abolition, as its very de- 
structiveness on both friend and foe 
has rendered it useless as a means of 
settling international disputes. 


Rk. PR 


War’s very object is victory, not 
prolonged indecision. In war there is 
no substitute for victory. 


x * * 


I have just left your fighting sons 
in Korea. They have met all tests 





there, and I can report to you without 
reservation that they are splendid in 
every way. 


2:2 


It was my constant effort to pre- 
serve them and end this savage con- 
flict honorably and with the least loss 
of time and a minimum sacrifice of 
life. Its growing bloodshed has caused 
me the deepest anguish and anxiety. 
These gallant men will remain often in 
my thoughts, and in my prayers always. 


Berryman, Washington Star 


East Coast view. Washingtonians saw 
a permanent shadow. 
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Enthusiast. A San Francisco woman wanted a famous braided gap. (SEE: Co-equal) 


of him. Then a greeting to the DAR’s 
60th convention, and on to New York 
with his wife and son Arthur, where 7.5 
million turned out to give him the biggest 
ticker-tape welcome in the city’s history. 

Aftermath. In his wake the general 
left the Republican side of Washington 
jubilant and confident that the “old sol- 
dier” was the man to explode the Tru- 
man-Acheson foreign policy. For a while 
the Democrats seemed as subdued as 
their leader. 

But not for long. On Thursday night 
the Pentagon fired the first shot, said 
that President Truman’s ouster of Gen- 
eral MacArthur was “based on the unani- 
mous recommendations” of his principal 
civilian and military advisers, “including 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff.” Next day the 


New York Times “gained access to docu- 


Greeting. General Marshall's 
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mented sources” and reported that Mac- 
Arthur had confidently predicted a quick 
victory in the Korean War during his 
talks with Truman on Wake Island on 
Oct. 15, 1950. So confident was the gen- 
eral, the Times said, that he had offered 
JCS Chairman Omar N. Bradley the 2nd 
Division for use in Western Europe by 
January. And among other things, the 
documents—which were not stenographic 
notes, but witnesses’ versions of what 
had transpired—stated that Truman and 
MacArthur had settled “their differences 
over Formosa amicably,” and that the 
general “said he was sorry for the diff- 
culties and embarrassments that he had 
caused the President. .. .” 

Even as the Administration was 
“leaking” its side of the case, Maj. Gen. 
Courtney Whitney, the general’s aide, 





Wide World 
smile soon became a frown. (SEE: Co-equal) 





told other reporters that MacArthur had 
documentary proof that the JCS had 
“shared MacArthur’s views.” Moreover, 
Whitney said that everyone at the Wake 
Island meeting—the President included 
—had agreed with MacArthur’s estimate 
that Red China would not enter the war. 
Thus began the “acrimony” which 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower had 
hoped would not come to pass. If the 
search for truth is debased to a bitter 
exchange of charge and countercharge, 
the good that might have come from Mac- 
Arthur’s return will have been lost. 


Senatorial dignity 
gets a black eye 


Who said what to whom on the fa- 
mous occasion last week when Senators 
Homer E. Capehart (R.-Ind.), Hubert H. 
Humphrey (D.-Minn.) and Herbert H. 
Lehman (D.-N.Y.) met in the recording 
studios of the Senate Office Building will 
probably remain one of history’s mys- 
teries. But that nobody smiled when he 
said it is certain. 

The first part of the Senatorial dis- 
cussion (in which Ohio’s Senator Robert 
A. Taft joined), was held in good order 
for Commentator Blair Moody’s Meet 
Your Congress program. The moment it 
ended, however—after Lehman and 
Humphrey had charged Capehart with 
favoring all-out war in China and Cape- 
hart had said Lehman and Humphrey 
must be sympathetic to the Chinese Reds 
—the participants got more personal. 

ee According to Capehart, Hum- 
phrey called him the name represented 
by the initials “S.O.B. . . and when any- 
one Calls me that I do something about it. 
I grabbed Humphrey by the lapels and 
literally threw him out of the studio. 
While I was taking care of Humphrey, 
Lehman attacked me from the rear. So I 
pushed him into the studio.” 

e@ @ According to Humphrey and 
Lehman, who issued a joint communiqué, 
“a heated argument developed wherein 
Senator Capehart falsely charged us with 
being Communist sympathizers and sup- 
porters of Red China. . . . Senator Hum- 
phrey walked over to Senator Capehart 
and said, ‘I deeply resent this type of 
vilification, character assassination and 
malicious, unfounded statements. I want 
no more of it.’ There was no profanity. 

“Following these words Senator 
Capehart seized Senator Humphrey by the 
arm and acted in a menacing manner, at 
which time Senator Lehman tried to sep- 
arate them. Senator Capehart then turned 
on Senator Lehman. Bystanders inter- 
vened. No blows were struck. .. .” 

Referees’ Report. Senator Herman 
Welker (R.-Idaho), who emerged from 
an adjoining studio and helped calm the 
dispute, thought the whole business was 
“cream-puffy.” Taft, who walked Cape- 
hart away in fatherly fashion, remarked 
that he was “a peaceful man. All I did 
was help to separate them.” 
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The President 
ignores MacArthur 


Harry Truman worked so hard at 
ignoring Douglas MacArthur that it was 
either painful or laughable. 

Carefully he took himself out of the 
“MacArthur Day” picture, moving up 
his regular Thursday news conference to 
Wednesday, canceling a speech to the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
which would have come one hour after 
the general spoke to Congress. Then he 
called in Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son at exactly 12:30 on April 19, when 
the general’s speech began, later let it be 
known that they had not listened to it or 
watched it on television. 

No Comment. Truman continued 
to act as though it were all a minor 
political squabble which could be han- 
dled with the silent treatment. On the 
night of MacArthur’s dismissal he made 
a hasty speech claiming that he wanted 
peace while the general wanted world 
war. At the $100-a-plate Jefferson-Jack- 
son Day Dinner in the District of Colum- 
bia Armory three days later he elab- 
orated on the same theme. 

His critics, Truman said, “say they 
want a powerful defense system, second 
to none—but they are against universal 
military training. 

“They say they want other free na- 
tions to resist aggression—but they don’t 
want us to send any troops to help. 

“They want us to get out of Korea— 
but they urge us to wage an aggressive 
war against China... .” 

It was six years since Harry Truman 
succeeded Franklin Roosevelt on fateful 
April 12, 1945. Never in all that time 
had his stock been so low, or his stature 
so glaringly contrasted with that of an- 
other man. 
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Vandenbergs. The free world is in debt to an ex-isolationist. (SEE: Plain) 


Arthur Vandenberg, 
plain man & paradox 


The flags on the Senate Office 
Building hung at half-mast, and in the 
fusty, old-fashioned office at No. 139, 
where the Senator had chain-smoked his 
denicotinized cigars and pecked out his 
speeches on his typewriter with two fin- 
gers, an unnatural hush prevailed. Dust 
settled gently on the stereopticon, on the 
bust of George Washington, on the man- 
tel where the Samurai sword and the 
ivory elephants stood, on the desk plaque 
which used to remind him, “And this too 
shall pass.” A secretary, forlorn and 
silent, thumbed the morning papers, 
clipped the obits. Neither she nor Wash- 
ington would ever again see their sub- 
ject: Arthur Hendrick Vandenberg. 

At 67 the Michigan Senator, prime 
architect of the U.S. bipartisan foreign 
policy and a power in Republican circles 
for three decades, had succumbed to a 
cancer he had steadfastly ignored “to get 
on with the job.” 

Kindly, pontifical, industrious, Ar- 
thur Vandenberg became a newspaper 
publisher at 22, a Senator at 44. Once 
in the Upper Chamber, he never left it, 
outrode four elections with ease. He will 
be remembered as a man of utmost in- 
tegrity—and magnificent inconsistency. 

No orator to use one word where ten 
would do (“I have always had a great, 
tender feeling for words”), Vandenberg 
delighted in raiding the dictionary for 


such weird phrases as “our mirific in- 
heritances,” “marcescent monarchy” and 
“sheer magicry.” Yet the same man could 
nail Truman and Henry Wallace, squab- 
bling within the Cabinet over foreign 
policy, with this verbal icepick: “We can ° 
only co-operate with one Secretary of 
State at a time.” 

Enemy and Friend. In politics, he 
seemed equally supple. He branded 
Roosevelt’s program as “The New Or- 
deal,” then wrote an article entitled “The 
New Deal Must Be Salvaged.” He hailed 
the Wagner Act as “labor’s hard-won bill 
of rights” and went on to support the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

What history will remember, how- 
ever, is isolationist Vandenberg’s major 
about-face on Jan. 10, 1945. As he once 
explained: “The thing that turned me 
into a fanatic was the robot bomb. You 
have to be an internationalist when you 
can press a button in Cairo and blow up 
New York.” 

January Milestone. Vandenberg 
rose on that January afternoon and said: 
“No nation hereafter can immunize itself 
by its own exclusive action.” In the en- 
suing months he committed himself to 
support of the United Nations, the Mar- 
shall Plan, the Truman Doctrine, worked 
himself literally to death in the cause of 
international peace and recovery. 

Perhaps the Senator’s most fitting 
epitaph was penned, three years before 
his death, by journalist Richard H. Ro- 
vere. “It will be clear to those of our 
grandchildren who turn out to be his- 
torians,” he wrote, “that the Truman pol- 
icy could have got along, very nicely per- 
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Repentant Reds. There was little joy in 
Hollywood as Sterling Hayden and... 


haps, without Truman and possibly even 
without General Marshall, but never for 
a moment without Vandenberg, who put 
the majority behind the minority’s pro- 


gram.” 
. ee 


At Vandenberg’s funeral, 49- 
year-old Blair Moody, Washington corre- 
spondent for the Detroit News, muttered: 
“No matter who is appointed, the new 
Senator is bound to find Vandenberg’s 
shoes too big to fit.” This week, by order 
of Gov. G. Mennen Williams, Democrat 
Moody found himself in those shoes. His 
appointment raised the Senate’s Demo- 
cratic bloc to 50, empowered it to bump 
two Republicans from committees. 
Bumpee No. 1: Joe McCarthy (R-Wis.), 
Appropriations, who had been whetting 
his tomahawk for the State Department’s 
budget. 


Laboristic policies 
win a tryout 


When the country’s top economist, 
Prof. Sumner Slichter of Harvard, de- 
clared that America has become a “labor- 
istic economy,” he wasn’t talking through 
his mortarboard. If new proof were 
needed, President Truman supplied it last 
week with the establishment of a new 
18-man Wage Stabilization Board—on 
labor’s own terms. 

The board, which will replace the 
nine-man panel from which the unions 
walked in protest last February, will 
hear not only major wage cases but also 
(against the unheeded objections of in- 
dustry) such critical disputes as may 
arise over the union shop, seniority and 
the like. 


Moreover, it will apparently give its 
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blessing to the escalator clause in union 
contracts, which permits labor to catch 
up with the cost of living, and to various 
“fringe benefits,” such as pensions and 
welfare funds—whether or not these con- 
cessions puncture the Administration’s 
wage ceiling. 

Even with this hands-down victory, 
labor declined this week to completely 
end its secession from Washington’s de- 
fense agencies. Six of its men will join 
with management and the public on the 
new wage board. Its other specialists will 
probably be held out as_ bargaining 
points, to be traded for revisions in the 
Defense Production Act and the Office of 
Price Stabilization—or even for the dis- 
missal of Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson 
himself. 


Hollywood epic: 
The Red Parade 


The sawdust trail leading down to 
the sinners’ bench began to get a little 
crowded last week. Jostling each other in 
their rush to repent, actor Sterling Hay- 
den, editor Meta Rosenberg and film 
writer Richard Collins followed Larry 
Parks’s recent example. They spilled to 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee the shabby facts of their own and 
others’ roles in Hollywood’s Communist 
net. 

Hayden, rugged ex-Marine and OSS 
officer, admitted he had caught the Com- 


People’s affairs 


Five of the new emergency 
agencies have spent almost a mil- 
lion dollars for furniture—more 
than ‘one fourth of the money for 
expensive executive-type items. If 
these agencies expand as they did 
in World War II, outfitting their 
offices could become a multimil- 
lion-dollar budget problem. Furni- 
ture scoreboard to date: 


Agency Executive Standard 


Defense 
Transport $ 5,000 $ 9,500 
Economic 
Stabilization 
Civilian 
Defense es 
Defense 
Mobilization .... 
Production 
Authority 


Totals: 


.-- 195,650 447,300 
4,870 7,390 
4,385 1,066 


-++- 51,170 180,750 
$261,075 $646,006 


Since July 1, the Government 


has taken in $37,026,510,459 
Since July 1, the Government 

has spent $32,584,606,754 
The Government owes........... 
$254,664,154,776 
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mie virus from Tito’s Partisans and had 
joined the Party in June 1946—‘“the 
stupidest, most- ignorant thing I’ve ever 
done.” 

Collins, who said he had no desire to 
“go to jail for a year, for guys I don’t 
even like any more,” ticked off as fellow 
Reds authors Budd Schulberg (The Dis- 
enchanted), Ring Lardner Jr. and John 
Howard Lawson; producer Robert Ros- 
sen (All the King’s Men); director 
Frank Tuttle, and 19 lesser citizens of 
the celluloid kingdom. 

The Missing Nine. Not so penitent 
were others whom the committee sought 
to subpoena or question. Nine witnesses 
dodged summonses altogether. Three 
others came but clammed up when asked 
to identify Party cards allegedly made 
out to them: Anne Revere (voted an 
“Oscar” in 1945 for her part in National 
Velvet); radio writer Sam Moore (one- 
time scripter for The Great Gildersleeve) , 
and Harold Buchman, unemployed 
scenarist. 

Still other Hollywoodians hoped to 
clear themselves. For three hours this 
week, blunt-faced John Garfield (Air 
Force, Gentleman’s Agreement) denied 
up and down he had ever been a Com- 
munist, said he was “a Democrat by poli- 
tics, a liberal by inclination and a loyal 


citizen of this country by every act of my 
life.” 


Who’s a lobbyist? 


The Supreme Court may soon 
face another fundamental decision on 
freedom of the press: If a writer dis- 
tributes statements of opinion free, is he 
a lobbyist subject to Government con- 
trol? 

The issue hinges on the conviction 
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last week of Dr. Edward A. Rumely, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Committee for 
Constitutional Government, for contempt 
of Congress. He had refused to tell who 
paid for dissemination of his group’s 
anti-Administration literature. 

Rumely will appeal, claiming Con- 
gress was trespassing upon Constitutional 
guarantees of press freedom in demand- 
ing these names. 

Federal Judge Richmond B. Keech 
ruled that a witness decides “at his own 
peril” if he has a legal right to with- 
hold information. No evil purpose need be 
shown to justify conviction, the jury was 
told; it had only to find if there was 
“willful default.” 


For the record 


Mrs. Matthew Ridgway (below), 
wife of the new Supreme Commander in 
the Far East, made plans to leave Wash- 
ington for Tokyo soon after May 1. 

@ @ Former Vice-President (under 
Coolidge) Charles G. Dawes, 85, died of 
coronary thrombosis in Evanston, III. 
Smoker of a unique underslung pipe, 
Dawes once served as Ambassador to 
Britain, bluntly refused to wear knee 
breeches. 

© @ The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee approved a bill to authorize 
2 million tons of wheat for India. 

@ @ The Daughters of the American 
Revolution held their sixtieth annual 
congress, passed resolutions approving 
General MacArthur, disapproving the 
Administration. 

e@ @ Senator Harry F. Byrd (D.-Va.) 
opened a drive to restore the “one-pack- 
age” appropriations bill. 


Wide World 
Mrs. Ridgway. The new Supreme Com- 
mander’s wife plans a trip to Tokyo. 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY _ By Wheeler McMillen 


What comes next? 


Now what do we do? The blood 
still spills in Korea. Communist arma- 
ment still moves out from the “privi- 
leged sanctuary” beyond the Korean 
boundary where no American plane 
may go. The Kremlin has been no- 
tified that we shall take no effective 
action in Asia; but we shall continue 
to fight in inconclusive Korea even 
though another 1,000 men are killed 
and another 60,000 casualties are suf- 
fered. 

The only definite step has been 
the removal of General MacArthur 
from command. That was accom- 
plished by a sort of midnight hit-and- 
run action to which Americans have 
responded with an emotional storm. 

* i * 

President Truman’s legal right 
to remove MacArthur or any general 
is not to be questioned. The Presi- 
dent is Commander in Chief. 

Unhappily the President is a 
small man who takes the advice of 
smaller men. The MacArthur re- 
moval was effected in a small way. 
The public response was to resent 
intensely what appeared to be an 
effort to humiliate and punish a man 
whose qualities of greatness have been 
proven. The resentment and emotions 
have not helped to clear the air. Had 
General MacArthur been invited to 
return to the U.S., permitted to re- 
ceive the tributes due him from the 
public, and then allowed to return to 
carry on his remarkable work in 
Japan, other generals could have been 
given the fighting jobs without causing 
an upheaval. 

The advice of General Marshall, 
who visited China to make a special 
report in 1947, and the advice of Dean 
Acheson, the friend of Alger Hiss, 
contributed to the erroneous policies 
which smoothed the Kremlin path in 
China and led to the Communist ag- 
gression in Korea. But these were 
not the men the President rebuked 
and removed. 

% * * 

The essential problem remains. 
How shall freedom be protected? 
How shall an aggressive Soviet be 
stopped from entrenching in new out- 
posts and from reducing more captive 
populations to Communist misery? 

These questions are complicated 
for the U.S. by shivering fears and 
conflicting interests in Britain and 
Europe. The nations across the At- 
lantic quite understandably want no 
more fighting in their lands. Korea is 
none too far away to suit them. They 
want to see more American divisions 
stationed in Europe to stall off any 
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Acheson. One of the smaller men. 


hostile Russian moves westward. 

At the same time, they fear that 
any new action in Asia might provoke 
aggression in Europe. They are will- 
ing to admit Red China to the U.N. 
and hope to content Stalin for a while 
with progress in Asia. 

General MacArthur has made his 
views clear. He believes that if Com- 
munists once dominate Asia, Europe’s 
prospects will become hopeless and 
danger to the U.S. will increase. He 
believes that by holding our strong 
line of defense off Asiatic shores and 
by fighting for a victory instead of 
an endless draw in Korea, the Soviet 
menace will be reduced for all. 

¥ * ¥ 

It is desirable to remember that, 
after all, the U.S. has had to play 
for time. The Truman Administration 
so completely failed to comprehend 
Soviet intentions that it allowed our 
defense forces to disintegrate. It was 
not ready for Korea and is not pre- 
pared for bigger wars. Nevertheless, 
part of defense is to prevent the enemy 
from gaining new positions of 
strength. The more trouble and weak- 
ness we can insure for Communist 
China, the more time we may gain. 
Once U.S. fighting power is fully 
mobilized the prospect for war should 
lessen. 

x” % *% 

Meanwhile, the uproar of the 
past fortnight may have taught pol- 
itical leaders in both parties a lesson. 
When next the parties nominate can- 
didates for President they had better 
offer the people civilian candidates 
who are big enough for the job. 
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Spring comes to Korea 


Red offensive finds U.N. forces confident 
as they face 700,000 Chinese 


Lt. Gen. James Van Fleet, who 
succeeded Lt. Gen. Matthew Ridgway as 
head of the Eighth Army, has been in 
Korea only two weeks. Last Saturday, 
after his second front-line tour, he said: 
“If the enemy knew what I know, he 
would go back to China right now!” 

But the enemy either didn’t know 
what the general knew—or was uncon- 
cerned about it. This week the Commu- 
nists, after nearly three months of avoid- 
ing a major battle, struck violently along 
a hundred-mile front. “I think this is it,” 
said a U.N. intelligence officer—meaning 
the long-awaited spring offensive. 

For six weeks the Communists have 
staged a gigantic build-up in North Ko- 
rea. A steady stream of supply trucks 
(air reconnaissance reported as many as 
1,350 on the road in a single night) 
poured in from the Manchurian “sanctu- 
ary” across the Yalu River. And Gen. 
Lin Piao, Chinese commander, had 700,- 
000 troops, many of them fresh from 
South China, to throw into battle. 

Air War Coming? Even more 
ominous was the air build-up. An esti- 
mated 800 Russian-built jet fighters 
waited on Chinese fields behind the 
Manchurian border. And according to 
prisoners, Chinese troops were promised 
air cover for their offensive. On the first 
day of the new attack 36 Red jets swept 
out of “MIG Alley,” the air battlefield 
south of the Yalu, to take on a dozen 
U.S. Sabre jets. The score: 8 downed or 
damaged by the U.S., none by the Reds. 


RED HIGH TIDE AUGUST 1950 
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The Communists, experts at combin- 
ing fighting war with political war, ap- 
parently timed their offensive to coincide 
with the U.S. split over Korean policy 
(see Nation) and the spring muds in 
Korea, which impair tank mobility. 

Despite the bad weather and the 
heavy punch behind the Chinese assault, 
General Van Fleet was certain U.N. 
troops could stop another attempt to 
split them down the middle. Eighth Army 
headquarters had expected the attack; 
the. U.N.’s_ recent cautious advance, 
dubbed a “defensive-offensive” was de- 
signed only to keep the enemy off bal- 
ance and soften the blow when it came. 
Said Van Fleet, preparing for his first 
large-scale battle with the Chinese: “I 
am confident we can meet any Red coun- 
terblow. Allied forces are in excellent 
shape.” 


Socialist split 


The semi-transparent screen 
around Britain’s crumbling Welfare State 
was ripped wide open this week. A ten- 
paragraph letter did the trick. It was sent 
by Labor Minister Aneurin (Nye) Bevan, 
self-opinioned “savior of socialism,” to 
Prime Minister Attlee, hospitalized for 
treatment of a duodenal ulcer. 

“My dear Clem,” Bevan wrote, “... 
I feel I must ask you to accept my resig- 
nation. . . . It would be dishonorable for 





me to allow my name to be associated in 
the carrying out of policies which are 
repugnant to my conscience and contrary 
to my expressed opinion.” 

Bevan’s chief ministerial supporter, 
Board of Trade President Harold Wilson, 
disgruntled because he was not appointed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when Sir 
Stafford Cripps stepped down, followed 
his master’s lead. Thus out into the open 
exploded the bitter row between the So- 
cialist right and left wings, long fought 
behind closed party doors. 

Parting of the Ways. Attlee and 
his chief lieutenant on the right wing, 
Foreign Secretary Herbert Morrison, 
wanted to rest on their Socialist oars and 
consolidate the gains the Labor Party had 
made since it took office in 1945. Bevan’s 
left wing wanted to push ahead toward 
the goal of “utter destruction” of capital- 
ism. It opposed large-scale rearmament; 
it favored more taxes and, despite the 
record of failures, more nationalization 
(the chemical industry, shipbuilding, the 
merchant marine). 

Attlee wouldn’t buy that program 
and Bevan sulked. He resented Morrison’s 
appointment as Foreign Secretary be- 
cause he saw that it put Morrison in line 
to become Prime Minister—a job Bevan 
would like. Since then he has awaited an 
opportunity to make a dramatic gesture 
and lead a breakaway movement on a 
popular issue. 

Two events in the last fortnight gave 
him his chance. One was the death of 
Ernest Bevin, a longtime political enemy, 
whose prestige with trade unionists was a 
source of deepest frustration to Bevan. 
The other was the new rearmament budg- 
et. It called for spending $3 billion on 
defense. That figure, Bevan said, was 
“physically unattainable.” And he bit- 
terly opposed Labor Party cutbacks in so- 
cial benefits such as the decision to bill 
the people for 50% of the cost of false 
teeth and spectacles instead of handing 
them out free. 

Bevan decided to fight on this issue 
and Wilson went along with him. In a 
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The war in Korea. Black areas show the extent of Red advances in three stages of the fighting. (SEE: Spring comes) 
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House of Commons speech explaining his 
action, Bevan, anti-American to the core, 
assailed the United States. “The failure 
of the American Government,” he said, 
“to inject the arms program into the econ- 
omy slowly ... has disturbed . . . the 
Western world to such an extent that if it 
goes on more damage will be done by this 
unrestrained behavior than by the be- 
havior of the nation [Russia] the arms 
are intended to restrain.” 

Shaky Majority. From his place on 
the back benches, Bevan holds the whip 
hand. Either by voting against it, or mere- 
ly abstaining from voting, Bevan’s group, 
(which may control 20 to 30 votes), can 
bring down the government, which has a 
majority of but five votes. That would 
force a general election which, with the 
Socialists split, would mean a victory for 
Winston Churchill’s Conservatives. 

With the odds stacked against him, 
Attlee may prefer to take the dignified 
way out by asking King George to dis- 
solve Parliament 


Schuman Plan: 
new hope of Europe 


Together, France, Western Ger- 
many, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg produce about 40 mil- 
lion tons of steel and 225 million tons of 
coal a year. Roughly, this represents al- 
most two thirds of Western Europe’s steel 
production and about half its output of 
coal, 

A year ago Jean Monnet, one of 
France’s ablest economists, proposed that 
the six nations pool their resources, thus 
creating a single market for their pro- 
duction of steel and coal which amounts 
to $4 billion a year. This, he asserted, 
would increase production, lower prices, 
raise wages and boost standards of living 
for the 150 million people of the six 
nations. 

French Foreign Minister Robert 
Schuman endorsed Monnet’s project and 
it came to be known as the Schuman 
Plan. He sounded out the other five na- 
tions and they agreed to come along. 
(Britain also was invited but refused to 
join.) Negotiators began putting the 
plan on paper. By last week they had fin- 
ished their task and the six Foreign 
Ministers met at Paris to sign the 26,000- 
word document. 

Partnership of Enemies. That 
historic occasion represented the first 
major breach of Europe’s ancient tariff 
walls which helped start two world wars. 
And, for the first time, it united in com- 
mon cause Europe’s bitterest enemies, 
France and Germany. 

Under the plan the six nations will 
set up an organization to control and 
channel the production of coal and steel. 
Principal functions of the organization 
will be to abolish exclusive marketing 
arrangements, such as cartels; to keep 
prices as low as possible so as to encour- 
age production; to provide financial as- 
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America’s underpaid comrades-in-arms 


Take a look at the pay scales 
of the men who will make up General 
Eisenhower’s European Army. An 
American buck private, the world’s 
best-paid soldier, gets $2.63 a day. 
For the same service, a British private 
earns 98¢, a French private only 5¢. 
At this scale, an American private 
draws down more in a month than a 


sistance for plant improvement and bet- 
ter use of resources; to cut down waste, 
and to improve the working and living 
conditions of laborers. 

The Schuman Planners have allowed 
themselves five years to put the program 
into full operation. The schedule for the 
first six months calls for ratification of 
the plan by the governments of the par- 
ticipating nations and for enactment of 
legislation to discard discriminatory 
freight rates, customs duties, state subsi- 
dies and cartel pacts. During the re- 
mainder of the five-year period the Plan- 
ners will weed out inefficient plants and 
mines, seek to “balance” coal and steel 
output among member nations and work 
toward maximum production. 

Minority Nein. In Germany the 
Schuman Plan faces a hot fight. It is led 
by Kurt Schumacher, leader of the So- 
cial Democrats, who condemns the plan 
as a “capitalist conspiracy” to set up an 
“antidemocratic and technocratic dicta- 
torship . . . over the German people.” 
But Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, first 
to sign the document at Paris, said: “If I 
were not sure that a majority of the 
Bundestag [Lower House of the West 
German Republic] would decide for the 
Schuman Plan, I would not have come 
to Paris.” 

Adenauer brought back a powerful 


French soldier of equal rank would 
earn in four years. Officers’ pay scales 
also are out of line. At the pay win- 
dow, an American second lieutenant 
is the equal of a French general. Well 
aware that these pay scales are bound 
to cause friction, Eisenhower’s staff is 
working out a schedule of adjust- 
ments. 





selling point from Paris. He announced 
that the French had promised to support 
the German move to dissolve the Interna- 
tional Ruhr Authority, the Allied agency 
which restricts German production of coal 
and steel, 


For the record 


Britons will get more meat. Argen- 
tina, Britain’s chief supplier until ship- 
ments were stopped during a price row 
last July, agreed to sell the British 200,- 
000 tons of beef and mutton this year— 
at prices 20% to 50% higher than 1950. 

ee At Torquay, England, a seven- 
month tariff conference ended with 39 
nations signing agreements to lower some 
of the barriers to world trade. The United 
States reached agreements with 17 of the 
24 nations with which it negotiated. 

@e The British submarine Affray 
sank in the English Channel with 75 
aboard. 

@ @ Maurice Chevalier was denied a 
visa to enter the U.S. because he signed 
the Communist-inspired Stockholm 
“peace” petition. 

ee Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt resigned 
as chairman of the United Nations Hu- 
man Rights Commission. 
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First steps to 
a Pacific Pact? 


Since the surrender of Japan in 
1945 the vexing question of a Pacific 
Pact has popped in and out of the 
troubled waters of Asian politics like 
a restive porpoise. Statesmen from Down 
Under, particularly Australia’s Foreign 
Minister Percy Spender, kept the issue 
alive. But until recently pact proposals 
found cool receptions in Washington and 
London. 

In 1950 Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson gave the South Pacific nations 
a blunt statement on the military secur- 
ity of areas beyond the U.S. defense 
arc (a line from the Ryukyus down to 
the Philippines). 

“Tt must be clear,” he said, “that no 
person can guarantee these areas against 
military attack.” With China and Indo- 
china split by wars, the U.S. could not 
afford to underwrite the security of such 
an unstable and far-flung area. 

But Spender, backed by Frederick 
Doidge, his opposite number in New 
Zealand, kept plugging away. As the 
Communist threat spread in Asia, it be- 
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Spender. He sees “a green light on the 
road to Pacific security.” (SEE: Pact) 


came obvious the U.S. intended to bring 
Japan into the Pacific defense scheme— 
as a bulwark against Russia. 

The Old Enemy. Spender made it 


OVERSEAS WIT 


A French delegate to the United 
Nations, recently arrived in the U.S., 
was taken to visit a drugstore at lunch- 
time. 

He watched the goings on for a 
while, and summed up his impression: 
“TI simply cannot understand how people 
can eat next to the smell of perfume, 
or buy perfume next to the smell of 


food!”—The United. Nations World. 


A Communist in Mexico, trying 
to convince a nonbeliever he should 
join the party, explained that Russia 
was an agricultural paradise, with four 





: Daily Express, London 
“I keep finding Communist leaflets in 
my jar!” 
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wheat crops every year. “How is that 
possible?” asked the prospective mem- 
ber. 

“Tt’s easy,” the party member an- 
swered, “one from Russia, one from 
Hungary, one from Poland and one 
from Czechoslovakia.” 

—Novedades, Mexico City. 


A member of Parliament was de- 
claiming about an injustice. “It’s diff- 
cult to exaggerate the seriousness of the 
situation,” he shouted, “but I will do 
my best!” —The Gunner, London. 


From Paris: 

An American tourist, relaxing in a 
Left Bank cafe, told a friend about a 
recent train trip in Spain. “At one point 
the train mysteriously stopped in the 
middle of the countryside. I asked the 
conductor what the matter was and he 
said there was a cow on the track. 

“The train soon continued its lei- 
surely pace but in about 30 minutes it 
stopped again. Once more I asked the 
conductor what was the trouble. ‘Oh,’ 
he said, ‘it’s just the same cow in the 
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way again’. 


From behind the Iron Curtain: 

The Soviet Ambassador in Switzer- 
land met a Swiss official at a diplomatic 
reception. 

“What is your position in the Swiss 
government?” the Russian asked. 

“I am the Minister of the Navy,” 
the Swiss replied. 

“That’s rich,” the Russian roared. 





clear that Australia and New Zealand. as 
rightful signers of a Japanese peace 
treaty (see page 21), would never con- 
sent to even a partial re-arming of their 
former enemy without a bulwark of their 
own—against Japan. Both Australia and 
New Zealand demanded a U.S. guarantee 
against Japanese attack. 

Last week President Truman re- 
versed Acheson’s 1950 stand and an- 
nounced that the U.S. would give Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand such a guaran- 
tee. The three nations, he said, soon 
will begin talks on a mutual defense 
treaty. 

Like the North Atlantic Treaty, the 
Pacific agreement would hold that an 
attack on one nation was an attack on all. 
There is a good chance that Japan, which 
will probably be barred from the U.N. 
by a Russian veto, will be included in 
the alliance. 

Spender sees the treaty talks as “a 
green light on the road to Pacific se- 
curity.” From Benelux (the economic 
pact of Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxembourg) came the Western Union 
and then the imposing North Atlantic 
Alliance. Spender, with the lights in 
his favor, is hoping that a full-fledged 
Pacific Pact is just down the road. 
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Dublin Opinion 
“No need to wonder why—have you 
seen the price of men’s suiting?” 


“The Swiss Minister of the Navy, ho, 
ho! Switzerland has no Navy but has a 
Minister of the Navy, ha, ha!” 

“Well,” replied the Swiss official, 
“That’s not nearly so funny as Russia 
having a Minister of Justice!” 


“T have just been reading some in- 
teresting statistics on the cost of living 
in France and Russia,” said a French- 
man to a Communist friend. “It seems 
that in France a man has to work 61 
hours to buy a watch but in Russia it 
takes 170 hours.” 

“That may be true,” said the Com- 
munist, “but everyone knows Russian 
watches are better than French watches. 
They are handsomer and they tick much 
faster!” 
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Japan—gamble for peace 


Democratic stronghold or next victim of communism? 


The treaty will test the occupation 


On Sanno Hill in the heart of 
Tokyo, the sunlit tower of the white Diet 
building dwarfs the sprawling ruins of 
the old Imperial War Ministry. Repre- 
sentative government overshadows mili- 
tary power, an appropriate symbol of 
America’s six-year occupation of Japan, 
now nearing an end in a “peace of re- 
conciliation.” 

But not far off, in the Tsukiji quar- 
ter’s expensive teahouses, pre-war Japa- 
nese monopolists talk trade in back 
rooms with emissaries of Red China. 
And in the front rooms, ex-generals 
dressed as policemen tell the geishas of 
renewed political hopes. 

That contrast pictures the gamble 
the United States must take in the com- 
ing peace treaty. For in freeing Japan of 
Allied controls, we leave her open to 
Communist promises—and threats. We 
also end Allied guidance and financial 
support. And the arduous process of mak- 
ing a living in an area charged with 
political tensions (see map on next page) 
will try to the utmost the circus fame of 
the Japanese as tightrope walkers. 

Why take the chance? The Army 
doesn’t want a treaty now; it doesn’t 
want to fight in Korea from a neutral 
base. Diplomats concede that a treaty is 
a calculated risk—but necessary because 
the Japanese feel they have earned inde- 
pendence. 

We are counting on an understand- 
ing that after the treaty is signed, Pre- 
mier Yoshida will offer the U.S. military 
and naval bases in Japan. Russia, of 
course, covets Japan’s factories; its ship- 
building facilities alone could end one of 
Russia’s major shortcomings in prepar- 
ing for war. The U.S. must keep Japan 
out of Red hands. 

Most important—but concealed to 
date—is the fact that we also expect 
Japan to provide democratic leadership 
in Asia. The U.S. looked first to India 
to be the mainstay of Western support 
in the East; but its cautiously neutral 
independence has disillusioned us. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand are basically 
Occidental. So the land of Emperor Hiro- 
hito is to become our major ally. A 
coalition of Asiatic nations around the 
hard kernel of Japan’s industry would 
control the, Oriental balance of power; 
through Japan we aim to get it on our 
side. 

What will the treaty provide? It 
will shear off all Japan’s war-won em- 
pire and more, leaving her just the four 
home islands. There will be no restric- 
tions on industry, however, and no limit 
to rearmament; the U.S. can control 
that through allocations of critical ma- 
terials. Wisely, America is shying away 
from vengeance; the Versailles Treaty 
showed that this merely breeds Hitlers 
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and new wars. Reparations won’t hamper 
Japanese recovery; the Philippines, hold- 
ing out for $8 billion, may get some 
settlement. Japan is expected to abide by 
the general principles of the United Na- 
tions, even though the Soviet veto will 
certainly bar her from membership. 
Where and when will the signing 
take place? In Washington, Honolulu or 
Tokyo. The first “target date” has been 
set back more than once; “early July” 
is the latest hope. But several major prob- 





Tse-tung’s Red mainland and Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Nationalist island of Formosa. 
Neither can be counted on to stay away 
if invited to sign. Only one signature is 
needed, and it will amount to world rec- 
ognition of the signer as “China.” We 
don’t recognize Mao; Britain doesn’t rec- 
ognize Chiang. The solution has our 
State Department up a tree. 

An “out” for both the Russian and 
the Chinese difficulties would be to ap- 
point an American “high commissioner” 
in Japan after the treaty, “for Japan’s 
protection,” rather than an ambassador. 
He would then stand as “the occupa- 
tion” in the eyes of nations that hadn’t 
signed the treaty. He could negotiate for 
Japan with Russia, China and conceiv- 
ably Britain. 

We'll have to settle with Russia on 


Horace Bristol from Black Star 


The sparks fly. Japanese industrial activity exceeds 1930-34 level. (SEE: Japan) 


lems still remain to be solved. 

Army delaying tactics are one. Dis- 
missal of General MacArthur has in- 
creased chances of early signing. It has 
helped us in Japan by reasserting civilian 
supremacy and lessening fear of all-out 
war, which most Japanese dread. 

Instead of a full peace conference, 
some brief “signing conference” is likely. 
Russia and China pose problems here. 

Russia. We have kept Russia in- 
formed of treaty talks. It can be counted 
on to stay away from the signing, declar- 
ing the treaty invalid. The Japanese 
might work out terms later with Russia. 
The catch is that although Japan would 
then be a sovereign state in our eyes, to 
the Reds she would still be a vanquished 
land, unable to bargain freely. 

China. There are two Chinas—Mao 


who gets Japan’s former territories. The 
treaty will have Japan renounce title, may 
not mention future disposition. We want 
the U.N. to allocate all such areas; Rus- 
sia says she is holding South Sakhalin 
and the Kuriles by right, doesn’t recog- 
nize that U.N. has any say at all. 

Will the treaty “provoke” Russia 
to war? Washington privately admits the 
risk. But it feels that Soviet plans are 
set, and a pretext like the treaty won't 
change them materially. Japan presum- 
ably will be attacked only if Russia has 
already decided to risk war between now 
and 1953 when our strength will hit its 
peak. Otherwise the outcome depends 
largely on what happens in Japan itself, 
after the treaty. 

With the treaty signed, occupation 
agencies will be increasingly disbanded 
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Communist guerillas 
wage war here 
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EAST 


Fear of Red armies across the Sea 
of Japan and in former Jap islands to 
the north. 

Advantages of trade with near-by 
Red Asia, whose buyers are eager for 
manufactures and offer raw materials 
cheaply. : 

A deal to put Jap industry in the 
Red war arsenal in return for much of 
her wartime “Co-prosperity Sphere.” 

Feudal ultra-nationalists, exploit- 
ing old cultural ties to the mainland, 
offering a fast return to wealth and 
power—through war against the 
United States. 
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Pathfinder 


Bulwark of peace or breeder of war? 


Balanced between East and West, a free Japan must weigh: 


WEST 

Assurance of Western protection 
for Japan’s home islands, heightened 
by the impending Pacific defense pact. 

Competitive trade with the West 
to provide vital items like machine 
tools and raw materials; a strong posi- 
tion in Southeast Asian markets. 


Equality in the free world, crown- 
ing Japan’s 98-year-old westernization, 
started by Commodore Perry and re- 
vived under General MacArthur. 


Free enterprise methods to wealth 
and power. The slow, hard road—but 
a peaceful one that benefits all, not 
just the few. 
















during the period before Senate ratifica- 
tion (which may take as long as six 
months). Late this year or early next 
year, Japan expects to be independent 
again, at least in Western eyes. 

What then? Free Japan will once 
more come up against the old difficulty 
of living on imports for which her ex- 
ports can scarcely pay. How Japan set- 
tles that problem can spell peace or war 
for the world. Democracy always has 
trouble surviving empty stomachs. 

Tomorrow’s Japan, smaller than Cal- 
ifornia, must support ten times more 
people. With few natural resources and 
only one-sixth of their land good for 
crops, the Japanese must buy abroad 
nearly a third of their food and half their 
industrial raw materials. The money 
must come from export of manufactured 
goods. It seldom has been enough. The 
current export surplus of about $7 mil- 
lion a month comes mostly from U.S. 
purchases in Japan for the Korean War. 

Wartime losses cut Japan’s industry 
in half and wiped out the other two pillars 
of her economy—foreign investments and 
the merchant fleet. The belligerent adven- 
ture Japan launched in China 20 years 
ago left her a pauper in 1945. 

Occupation Balance Sheet. The 
American occupation helped rebuild 
plants and introduced modern manufac- 
turing methods. Japanese industrial ac- 
tivity now exceeds the 1932-1936 level; 
her foreign trade has multiplied more 
than six times since 1945. Farm yield, 
always high on a per-acre basis, has 
notched up a tenth over pre-war. And the 
average Japanese —who held off starva- 
tion in 1945 by selling clothes and furni- 
ture—today spends only $4 of his $7 
weekly wage for an adequate diet. 

This may not last; it is partly due 
to about $2 billion in American aid. And 
Japan’s population is growing. By 1970 
some 100 million people will have to be 
fed, clothed, housed, employed. And the 
cost of raw supplies, expected to rise per- 
haps two-thirds during the next 20 years, 
means that Japanese exports will earn 
less. Just to stay even, Japan must get 
on the treadmill—earn more money to 
build more plants to employ more work- 
ers to produce more goods to earn more 
money. ... And then she must sell. 

We are helping keep open her mar- 
kets in Southeast Asia. Our fight in Ko- 
rea and the British and French cam- 
paigns in Malaya and Indochina are in- 
cidental aids. But extensive trade with the 
West also will be necessary. That means 
cut-price competition with Western busi- 
ness. And the West can no bonger afford 
the “Empire preference” and American 
tariffs which closed British and American 
markets to many Japanese goods before 
the war. 

Can Japan make it? Expert belief 
says Yes. Austerity conditions to limit im- 
ports and hard work to increase exports 
can yield a surplus for foreign invest- 
ment. Added to the earnings of a new 
merchant fleet, this can spell eventual 
stability. More American aid is likely. 
We will give Japan high priorities on crit- 
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ical materials her industry needs. Already 
Japan has moved from a 92% import de- 
pendency on the U.S. in 1947 to a 48% 
dependency today. Failing trade with the 
West, Japan must increase her commerce 
with the Red mainland. In 1950 Japan’s 
trade with Red China alone amounted to 
some $6 million a month, a paltry sum, 
but a threefold increase over 1949. 

What of Japan’s militarists? The 
extremists of the Right will try to ex- 
ploit discontent over austerity and topple 
Japan’s pro-American government. The 
jump from black to Red fascism is short 
and the arrogance of the extremists is 
great. Moscow can offer the same bait 
which won Japan’s support for Hitler: a 
division of spheres of influence after vic- 
tory in war. The dream of a fast return 
to power, wiping out the humiliation of 
defeat, can embitter Japanese facing the 
slow build-up under democracy. 

The road Japan takes therefore de- 
pends on our success in giving them new 
faith in the destiny of their nation as a 
democracy. It was not easy for MacArthur 
to impose these deals upon a subtly in- 
volved culture nearly 2,000 years old. 
And our success is by no means assured. 

Japan’s American-written constitu- 
tion bans armed forces and eliminates 
the political privileges of the officer class. 
The people are thoroughly pacifist today. 
But the menace of Soviet bombers and 
troop transports 144 hours from Tokyo 
has forced organization of a 75,000-man 
police nucleus for an army—necessarily 
officered by veterans of Japan’s Imperial 
forces. Breaking up the enormous Zai- 
batsu trusts has merely reshuffled eco- 
nomic power; there are 30 times more 
stockholders in Japan today than before 
the war but all the postwar shipbuilding 
has been handled by firms which ex-Zai- 
batsu men dominate. Of 93,000 companies 
studied by occupation accountants, pres- 


sure by U.S. business has kept all but a 
few intact. 

Decentralization hasn’t worked. It 
was meant to break the police state. But 
to check the nationally organized Com- 
munist Party, for instance, a national po- 
lice organization was required. More and 
more administrative operations are being 
handled from Tokyo. 

Positive Progress. To our credit 
the dead weight of absentee landlordism, 
exacting as rent more than half a farm’s 
yield, has been lifted. The occupation’s 
land-redistribution program — shining 
proof that democracy can do the same 
thing better than communism—has at- 
tacked the feudal bane of all Asia, elim- 
inated most tenant farming and freed 
90% of Japanese farmers. 

Representative government has been 
initiated, although the party movement 
lacks strong leadership and mass sup- 
port. But there is growing voter interest, 
sparked by newly suffraged women. 

There is freedom of the press, sub- 
ject to a tradition of loyalty to a political 
leader. And labor has regained the right 
to organize. Half Japan’s industrial labor 
force is now unionized, as compared to a 
quarter over-all for the U.S. Hysterical 
anti-Communist measures are hurting but 
not killing unionism. 

The treaty will mark a new step in 
the East-West struggle for world power. 
John Foster Dulles, key man on the 
American treaty team, has called the 
issue “. . . not merely a matter of liqui- 
dating the old war... but of building a 
strong bulwark against Communist ag- 
gression.” And Moscow’s boss of Red 
China, Mao Tse-tung, has admitted that 
the communization of Asia cannot be 
carried through without Japan. On the 
checkerboard of world power politics, 
the “workshop of Asia” is a King. And 
the U.S. is making the next move. 





Democracy takes hold. Tokyo crowd watches 1950 election returns. (SEE: Japan) 
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The World and Us 


More than two oceans 


The United States fronts on 
two oceans; it is natural that there 
are sharp differences as to which 
is the more important outlook. 

In the past, those who looked 
towards Europe have habitually 
controlled our policy. Our insti- 
tutions are largely derived from 
European forms; the bulk of our 
population was for generations 
concentrated on the Atlantic 
fringe. 

Recently the balance has been 
swinging towards the Pacific coast. 
The far Western states have been 
gaining in population more rapidly 
than any other section. 

This shift in political balance 
is a factor in the dispute between 
General MacArthur, who knows 
the Orient as do few living Amer- 
icans, and Secretary of State Ache- 
son, who represents the European 
outlook of the Eastern seaboard. 

To Acheson, Western Europe 
is the ancestral home, the source 
of all that he thinks significant 
in American culture. 

To MacArthur, Europe is as it 
appears on a globe—a projection 
of the great Asiatic land mass. 

It is this fundamental differ- 
ence in the outlook of the two men 
that makes the present controversy 
so much more than a mere clash 
of personalities. Their differences 
of opinion illustrate that the 
Golden Gate is as important a 
roadway as the New York Nar- 
rows. 





* * ## 


There is an unseen danger in 
this conflict between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific emphasis. It lies 
in the possibility that while the 
argument rages here, the Kremlin 
will press forward in a part of 
the world that few Americans are 
now watching closely—the Middle 
East. 

The countries east of Suez and 
west of India are neither European 
nor Asiatic. They are close to 
Russia and they contain the rich- 
est oil reserves in the world. What 
Russia needs above all else is oil. 

Iran is a reminder that Rus- 
sia has the inside track and that 
our strategy, if containment is the 
policy, can be focused neither in 
the Atlantic nor Pacific, but must 
be global. 
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WASHINGTON TALK 


He'll publish 
your book—maybe 





The Congressman came straight to 
the point: “I want to write a book.” 

“On what subject?” 

“I’m not particular. Got a lot of time 
on my hands. You suggest one.” 

Editor M. B. Schnapper didn’t even 
blink. As head of Washington’s only reg- 
ular publishing house, the Public Affairs 
Press, he had decided long since that 
every third inhabitant of the capital 
would sell his mother to the pulp mills if 
he thought that was the only way to get 
his name on a book. In Schnapper’s opin- 
ion: “Scratch an official, you find an 
author.” 

After some conversation, Schnapper 
managed to unearth a plausible topic for 
the Congressman—the problems of his 
Southern state—eased him out, and for- 
got all about it. To his surprise, the Rep- 
resentative appeared a few months later, 
lugging a bulky manuscript. It was awful. 
But, as Schnapper convinced the Con- 
gressman, it had done him good to get 
his ideas down on paper. 

Another aspiring author who came to 
Schnapper was Senator Joe McCarthy 
(R.-Wis.), with some miscellaneous ma- 
terial on housing. “Junk,” was Schnap- 
per’s verdict. For the same “book,” the 
Lustron Corporation, at that time in hot 
water over its RFC lean, paid the Senator 
$10,000. 

Kefauver. Schnapper’s own judg- 
ment, however, is far from foolproof. He 
turned down the biography of White 
House-keeper Henrietta Nesbitt—and it 
went on to sell 23,000 copies. He de- 
clined Senator Estes Kefauver’s . first 





book, Twentieth Century Congress, and 
thereby lost his chance to collar Kefau- 
vers new one. Says Schnapper: “I’ve 
made some distinguished mistakes.” 

He has also made some lucky finds. 
Shortly after Mohandas Gandhi’s death, 
Schnapper stumbled upon a 1925 English 
translation of Gandhi’s autobiography, 
discovered it had never been published 
outside of India, and made it his biggest 
publishing success. 

Finis. Though he has a long list of 
tomes in the social sciences to his firm’s 
credit, Schnapper is turning more and 
more to photo-and-clever-caption books, 
such as his recent Washington Fricassee 
(see cut). 

“No use kidding ourselves” said 
Schnapper last week. “In 25 years, book 
publishing will be an outmoded custom. 
Scholars will transcribe their stuff from 
typescript directly onto microfilm or 
microcards and stash it away in a library. 

“Fiction may last a little longer. But 
the trend is away from reading anything. 
When I go home after.a rough day, do I 
pick up a book? Nope. I turn on the TV.” 
He sighed. “The sad fact is: Reading is 
work!” 


Salty superstition 


Harry S. Truman will hand his 
daughter almost anything—except salt. 
Explains Margaret: “It’s an old supersti- 
tion handed down from my father’s side 
of the family. If I ask him to pass the 
salt, he puts the shaker where I can reach 
it, but never hands it directly to me. I do 
the same thing.” 

Queried as to the origins of this 
crotchet, the President last week said he 
believed it stemmed from an ancient fear 
of spilling salt, a fear that went back to 
an unfortunate experience of the King of 


Acme 


President and Margaret. He took no chances on being beheaded. (SEE: Salty) 
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Public Affairs Press 


Schnapper’s question: Is he dreaming 
up a new book? (SEE: He'll) 


Jerusalem. This Crusader, related Mr. 
Truman, yielded the Holy City to Saladin, 
then threw a banquet for him. All went 
well until the King passed the salt to 
Saladin—and spilled it. He was beheaded 
the next morning. 

The Death of Kings. A quick flip 
through the history pages “indicates the 
Trumans can now relax and start passing 
the salt directly. Neither Guy de Lusig- 
nan nor Conrad of Montferrat—the two 
Kings of Jerusalem during Saladin’s 
reign—got the ax from the Saracen. 
When Saladin took Jerusalem in 1187, he 
released Guy after a mere year in prison. 
In 1192 he ceded the Holy City to Conrad. 
True, Conrad was murdered a week or 
two later—but not by Saladin. He was 
done in by a couple of Lebanese fanatics 
acting for a chap known only as The Old 
Man of the Mountain. 


The waste-basket (8) 


When the Air Force approached 
the Hill last winter to apply for a 1951 
supplemental appropriation, it asked, 
among other things, for funds with which 
to train “key civilian personnel employed 
in the field of research and development.” 

How broad this definition could be 
the country learned last week as Air Sec- 
retary Thomas K. Finletter confronted re- 
ports that his underlings at Wright-Pat- 
terson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio, are 
paying several hundred untrained girls 
$2,200 a year while they take free six- 
week and eight-week courses in typing 
and stenography. 

Given a civil service rating of GS-1 
during their schooling, the typists who 
pass become eligible for promotion to GS-2 
($2,450), the stenographers to GS-3 
($2,650). 
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Wonder drugs on the farm 


Feeding them to animals speeds up growth 


Feeding animals by-products from 
the manufacture of such wonder drugs as 
aureomycin and penicillin makes them 
grow faster. This could help solve a 
threatened meat shortage and release 
scarce regular feed for other purposes. 
Delegates to the National Farm Chemur- 
gic Council conference in Cincinnati 
heard this news last week from Dr. Wil- 
bur A. Lazier, director of chemical re- 
search for Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

Chickens and turkeys gain as much 
as 15% more on the traces of antibiotics 
left over in the miracle drug by-products 
than on a vitamin-enriched diet. And 
hogs can be brought to market-weight on 
50 pounds less corn per animal—a saving 
of 100 million bushels a year if done on 
a national basis. 

Accidental Benefit. The pharma- 
ceutical wastes were being fed to animals 
because of their vitamin Biz content when 
the unusual growth results first were 
noted. Research proved it wasn’t the 
vitamin but the antibiotic traces that 
caused the boost. Now aureomycin, strep- 
tomycin, terramycin and penicillin are 
being used to supplement feeds. 

How the wonder drugs. work isn’t 
understood yet, Dr. Lazier said. It may 
be because they kill off some growth- 
retarding substance in the animals’ in- 
testinal tract. Or it may be because they 
stimulate new microbes to produce an 
unidentified vitamin. 

The conference also heard that: 

e e A new building material can be 
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made from cornstalks by spraying them 
with plastic, arranging them in layers at 
right angles to each other, and then ap- 
plying heat and pressure. House walls 
made from these panels have sound- 
proofing and insulating qualities, can be 
used either as interior or exterior finish. 
Or a decorative wood-veneer facing can 
be added in the pressing step. 

ee Banana skins—‘“nature’s germ- 
proof wrapper”—may owe their bacteria- 
stopping ability to an antibiotic like 
penicillin or streptomycin. 


A new planetarium 
at a bargain price 


Because a little girl wanted stars 
on her bedroom ceiling, schools and 
small museums all over the world now 
can have a simple substitute for an ex- 
pensive planetarium. 

The home-sized gadget throws pin- 
points of light onto a dome-shaped ceil- 
ing to reproduce the heavens. Turning 
a few cranks and switches shows how 
the skies look from any spot on earth 
and at any time—past, present or future. 

Big planetariums are located in 
half a dozen U.S. cities. But their Ger- 
man-made instruments cost $150,000 
each and the buildings that house them 
represent upwards of $500,000 more. In 
addition, the Zeiss factory which makes 





Pathfinder 
Star machine. Midshipmen get a new tool to study the heavens. (SEE: Planetarium) 


the projectors is in the Russian zone of 
Germany. 

Useful Toy. To satisfy his daugh 
ter’s whim, Armand Spitz of Philadel- 
phia developed the new table-top plane- 
tarium. It weighs 25 pounds, compared 
with two tons for the Zeiss machine. 
It sells for less than $1,000; a separate 
dome on which to project the stars can 
be installed in almost any high-ceilinged 
room for a few thousand dollars more. 

Last week Cherokee, Iowa (pop. 
7,696), dedicated a Spitz planetarium 
in its Tiel Sanford Memorial Museum. 
At the same time Spitz Laboratories, 
Inc., was shipping one to India and 
another to Japan. The Navy teaches 
astronomy with one at Annapolis and 
the Air Force has one at Ellington Field 
in Houston. Altogether, nearly 60 are 
in use. 

Magic Lantern. Main part of the 
machine is a dodecahedron—12 penta- 
gon-shaped pieces of plastic put together 
in a sort of flat-sided globe. Inside is an 
ordinary flashlight bulb. Holes punched 
in the plastic let the light come through 
to show on the ceiling as stars. Plan- 
ning the hole locations and sizes took 
two years of mathematical figuring. The 
machine also contains auxiliary projec- 
tors to reproduce the sun and its planets, 
and other astronomical phenomena. 

Spitz doesn’t pretend his machine 
is a match for the precision Zeiss instru- 
ment. Its simplicity—in one Baltimore 
installation children operate it—limits 
the star effects that can be obtained, 
and it is too small for use in the big- 
domed rooms that give greatest illusion 
of reality. But, Spitz says, “as an edu- 
cational tool it is quite satisfactory. For 
1% of the cost [of a big planetarium), 
it does 90% of the work.” 


Shoo, fly 


Again from Maryland to Texas little 
white tufts of cotton were popping up on 
household screens. And around them 
buzzed a controversy as pesky as the 
houseflies they were supposed to keep 
away. 

Some folks swore the trick worked, 
that screens once swarming with Musca 
domestica became miraculously _ pest- 
free. Others scoffed. But so widespread 
was the theory that the Department of 
Agriculture’s Bureau of Entomology or- 
dered tests at its Orlando, Fla., labora- 
tory. 

Fly Census. Two screen doors—one 
with cotton, one without—were set up in 
a fly-infested barn and a careful count 
made of the insects landing on each. Last 
week came the verdict: The tufts made 
no appreciable difference. 

Supposedly flies think the cotton is 
a spider web or the cocoon of a moth 
enemy. But, said Dr. Willard V. King, 
who conducted the tests, “I never saw a 
web or cocoon that looked like a tuft of 
cotton.” Added Agriculture’s Harry H. 
Stage: “How can you tell what a fly 
thinks?” 
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LOOKING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS 











Co. if the Government keeps brakes on rubber production. The ex- 
pected shortage, he says, is artificial because today's stockpile 
would supply all tires needed for a five-year war. 

MOST TIRE MEN AGREE that the Government's order eliminating the spare tire on 
new cars has stimulated a new black market and boomed recapping. 


See 


contractors with defense subcontracts to let. 

SENATOR HOMER E. CAPEHART (R.-Ind.) and Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson 
take the view that it is probably perfectly legal, proper and de- 
sirable to hire a salesman to go out and dig up defense business. 

Bs Sal as the most enlightened of the services. An example of Air Force 
alertness was the special AF-sponsored show in New York. Leading 
aircraft producers displayed parts suitable for manufacture by small 
companies, gave hundreds of such firms ideas for subcontracts. 

ATTORNEY MARSHALL D. ABRAMS of the Building Congress of Indiana Inc. wants 
Federal building projects broken down into units so that small con- 
tractors can bid, thus stimulating competition and lowering costs. 


ably require the most expensive materials. Example: A veterans' hos-— 
pital being built in Indiana will cost $28,000 per bed as against 
the standard $15,000 per bed for a privately contracted hospital. 
BOEING AIRPLANE CO., with a $1 billion dollar backlog of defense orders, is 
providing work for more than 1,000 small businesses employing less 
than 500 persons each. Of every Air Force dollar received by Boeing 
for airframes, 42.1% goes to subcontractors, 25% to material and 
parts suppliers. B-47 subcontracts farmed out to 93 firms total 
$124.7 million. 


eS —ee-”rt— 


there's a temporary check in price rises with some softness in 
retail and wholesale lines. But the outlook cannot be regarded as 
shaky amidst huge defense spending and industrial construction. 

CAN THE GOVERNMENT be "Surprised if its securities fail to command proper re- 
spect?" Sumner H. Slichter, Harvard University professor of econom— 
ics, put that question to a session of the Academy of Political 
Science. The Administration's weak-kneed control of bank credit, he 
pointed out, creates a suspicion it is gambling with the future value 
of the dollar. \ 
est when it pressures small investors into buying bonds whose pur- 
chasing power at maturity will have been eroded by inflationary Gov- 
ernment policies. He again demanded that the Treasury meet the need 
of small investors for an inflation hedge by issuing bonds limited in 
number and payable in a fixed amount of purchasing power. 
tion of managerial inadequacy," says Beardsley Ruml, economist and 
ex-—chairman of the New York Federal Reserve Bank. 

RUML REASONS THIS WAY: All earnings that would be subject to EPT should be 
treated as a "subsidy" not as a "burden." Management, he says, 
should seek ways of spending these subsidy dollars to strengthen the 
company against competition: for better products, market coverage, 
inventory, advertising and promotion. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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“No, this didn’t happen in a communist . 
country. 


“Happened right here in town. We'd just 5 
gotten home from a motor trip and, of 
course, hadn’t heard what happened. 


“Been going to that church about fifteen 
years, so what a shock it was when Officer 
Povey stopped us at the door. “That's 
right,’ he told us, ‘I said church closed!’ 


“Then he explained. There’d been a fire 
in the church the day before and he was 
shooing folks over to the Guild Hall for 
services. Mary and I looked at each other 
... then grinned. We'd both had the same 
crazy idea that the State had taken over 
the churches. 


“That night Bill and Edna Johnson 
dropped in for TV. We told them what 
happened at the church. And about the 
crazy idea we had. But Bill asked, was 
it so crazy? Then he pointed out that 
it bad happened in other countries. So 
we all got talking real serious. 


“All week I’ve had it on my mind... 
suppose we had no Freedom here? Suppose 
the State took over religion, the press and 
professions like music, medicine and art? 
Suppose they took over industry and made 
me work where I didn’t want to? Suppose 
the State took over our house? And 
suppose, on election day, we had our 
choice of ome candidate? 


“Maybe I don’t run my life perfectly but 
I sure wouldn’t want the State to run 
it for me! Y’know, every Thanksgiving 
we give thanks for the good things we 
have ... all of which add up to Freedom. 
So why shouldn't we all be just as thankful 
the other 364 days, too?” 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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Republic BECAME strong in a strong and 

free America. Republic can REMAIN 

strong only in an America that remains @& 
strong and free ...an America whose vast 

Agricultural Industry is unsurpassed. And , 
through Agriculture, Republic serves America. 
Republic produces quality steels for all 
industries and much of it can be found in 
thousands of agricultural tools and equip- 
ment for field, pasture and farmstead. Thus, 
Republic works with the farmer to help 
keep America the best fed nation on earth. 


* * x 


For a full color reprint of this advertisement, 
write Republic Steel, Cleveland 1, Obio 
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Will 17,000 companies go broke? 


Defense leaves aluminum firms out on a limb 


When Elton Darby and Pete King 
came home to Alabama from World War 
II, each had a few thousand dollars saved 
from his sergeant’s pay. Neither knew 
what he wanted to do. 

This was 1945, and aluminum had be- 
come a magic word. Couldn’t they make 
something with it? In an abandoned 
saloon in Sheffield, Ala., they went to work 
with hacksaw, screwdriver and welding 
torch on some aluminum shapes. 

First they tried unsuccessfully to 
make an aluminum baby crib. Next they 
turned to windows, found they could 
make one cheaply. 

Smooth-talking Darby, a natural pro- 
moter, hit the road looking for contracts. 
Soon, he sent in so many orders that pro- 
duction boss King had to hire five men. 
The boss bought drill presses, housed 
them under five surplus Army tents when 
they outgrew the saloon. Sometimes, in 
order to meet a week’s payroll, Darby 
went with the truck on out-of-town deliv- 
eries and wired back the COD payments. 

Big Small Business. By last March 
their Union Aluminum Co. had long since 
become a nationally known business em- 
ploying 200 men. It was selling to firms 
like Sears, Roebuck & Co. a handsome 
line of windows which, except in low 
price, bore little resemblance to the orig- 
inal product. 

Then disaster struck. 

The National Production Authority 
issued its now-famous order forbidding 


use of scarce aluminum in 200 non- 
essential civilian items after April 1. 

To the 17,000 fabricators of alu- 
minum—small businessmen like Darby 
and King who usually make just one 
product, such as ash trays or storm sash 
or screens—it was a virtual death sen- 
tence, unless war orders could quickly fill 
the gap. 

Death Sentence. “There may be a 
six-month lag in getting defense orders 
channeled into small business,” Chairman 
John Sparkman (D.-Ala.) of the Senate 
Small Business Committee told Darby. 
“What would you be capable of doing dur- 
ing that six months if your materials were 
to be cut off?” 

“We would be capable,” Darby 
snapped back, “of going bankrupt, Sena- 
tor.” 

NPA then postponed the effective 
date of its order one month to May 1. Last 
week it authorized fabricators to continue 
at levels about half of a “normal” base 
period, at least until the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan begins allocating aluminum 
in July. 

90% for War. But neither post- 
ponement nor CMP seemed likely to help 
much as the nation moved towards a pro- 
gram in which nine out of every ten 
pounds of aluminum are earmarked for 
essential Government programs — mili- 
tary, defense-connected, or stockpiling. 

Unless these programs are relaxed, 
many fabricators will go broke. For the 





Pathfinder 


Darby and King. No laughs among fabricators now. (SEE: 17,000 companies) 
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others, the only hope for survival lay in 
defense contracts (there would be few) 
and prompt completion of the industry’s 
million-ton program to expand production 
of pig aluminum. It will be a long period 
of holding on: While some new produc- 
tion is due this summer and fall, most will 
not be ready until late 1952 or early 1953. 


A. T. & T.’s millionth 


The $12 billion American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., which only two 
months ago celebrated the 75th anniver- 
sary of Alexander Graham Bell’s inven- 
tion of the telephone, is about to make 
history again: Within a few days or 
weeks it will become the first company to 
have a million stockholders. ° 

On its present roll of more than 
990,000 stockholders (twice that of run- 
ner-up General Motors) are some 200,000 
phone workers, nearly 500,000 women. 
No one owns as much as % of 1% of 
the stock. 


More important 
than MacArthur? 


The U.S. Council of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce made the 
week’s worst public relations faux pas. 
It held a press conference next door to 
General MacArthur’s press room at 
Washington’s Statler Hotel, only a few 
minutes before he was to leave for his 
speech on Capitol Hill. “We considered 
postponing our conference,” Council 
Chairman George A. Sloan told a hand- 
ful of reporters. “But we felt we had a 
‘great debate’ as important as the one on 
MacArthur.” 

The subject: Who is to run the na- 
tion’s foreign economic policy and spend 
an anticipated $10.5 billion in foreign 
aid? 

Slap at ECA. What had Sloan hop- 
ping mad was a Presidential directive, 
smoked out last Wednesday, which 
bluntly told Economic Co-operation Ad- 
ministrator William- C. Foster there 
would have to be “adjustments in the 
roles” of ECA and the State Department. 
State is asking for a single budget for 
both economic and military foreign aid, 
plus freedom to provide North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization nations with either 
military “hardware” or raw materials as 
needed for defense. 

To Sloan this meant more power for 
State at the expense of ECA, which the 
foreign trade business community con- 
siders well run. It was just the opposite 
from lumping all foreign aid under a 
single independent agency as recom- 
mended by Presidential fact-finders, Nel- 
son Rockefeller’s advisory board, and 
former ECA chief Paul Hoffman. And 
Sloan doubted Congress would permit so 
much money to be spent by the man it 
trusts so litthe—Secretary Acheson. 
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More news from Chrysler Corporation 





PF nsinctsian developments 


that improve the riding qualities 


of cars, military vehicles, trucks 


and railroad freight cars 


N”™ uses of suspension are doing 
important things for wheel- 
borne transportation. 


Cars that move along the high- 
ways, military vehicles that trans- 
port men and equipment, trucks 
that haul the products of farm and 





This M-37 cargo carrier, built by Chrysler Cor- 
poration, can travel more rapidly and surely 
over rough country than our World War II 
cargo carriers. The ride is steadied for men 
and cargo by new suspension principles, im- 
proved springs and heavy-duty shock absorb- 
ers that provide extra cushioning power on bad 
roads and roadless terrain. 

factory, and freight cars rolling on 
the railroads—all benefit from de- 
velopments introduced by Chrysler 
scientific research and engineered 


production. 


A new and softer ride is now in- 
corporated in military design ambu- 
lances and trucks being built by 
Chrysler Corporation. Often a mili- 
tary ambulance must operate in 
rugged country where there are no 
roads. With improved suspension, 
special springing and new type shock 
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absorbers, jolts and discomfort are 
minimized as never before. 


Another important advance in rid- 
ing comfort comes from Chrysler’s 
“‘Oriflow”’ shock absorber, an exclu- 
sive feature on all our new Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars, 
on Dodge 4%, % and 1 ton trucks, 
and all Route Vans. It uses hydraulic 
principles in a new way to give cush- 





shock absorber, the engineer is pointing to one 
of the tubular passages through which cushion- 
ing fluid flows. This is a new use of hydraulic 
principles which helps “Oriflow” absorb bumps 
by controlling jounce and rebound more 
smoothly than any design used before. 


ioning power ¢hree times that of or- 
dinary shock absorbers. On every 


kind of road, “Oriflow” works in 
harmony with synchronous spring- 


ing, shockproof steering and scientific 
weight distribution to provide a 
smoother, safer ride. 


For railroad freight cars, which 
also require protection from shocks 





In this accurate scale model you see three rea- 
sons for smoother “ride.” (1) swing hanger which 
soaks up shocks that come from jolting side 
motion, (2) unique friction snubber which works 
with (3) long travel coil springs to cushion ver- 
tical shocks and control bounce. Engineered by 
Chrysler, this mechanism is produced for rail- 
roads by qualified equipment manufacturers. 


along the rails they travel, Chrysler 
engineers have developed a new 
“balanced suspension.” It absorbs 
both vertical and lateral shocks 
gently, so that cargoes can ride 
steadier and safer. 


On the highways, in the fields and 
on the rails, Chrysler Corporation’s 
scientific developments and engi- 
neered production help meet the 
nation’s military needs, and advance 
the safety, dependability and effi- 
ciency of wheel-borne transportation. 
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HEALTH 





How big a sneeze 


spreads colds? 


It’s not how big the sneeze is, but 
how fine the droplets are that make you 
catch a cold from your sniffly neighbor. 
Studies at the University of California 
showed last week that the human res- 
piratory system has powerful defenses 
against the larger droplets; they are 
trapped in the nasal passages. The tiny 
droplets, however, get into the lungs with 
their germs and are highly infectious. 

Even if only a few little globs are 
floating in the air, there’s more danger 
of catching cold than when the air is 
packed with big ones, the researchers 
found. And the same holds true for any 
air-borne disease. Particles smaller than 
five microns (two ten-thousandths of an 
inch), says the U. of C.’s Dr. Albert P. 
Krueger, are most effective in carrying 
infectious bacteria into the system. 

From War to Peace. Dr. Krueger, 
professor of bacteriology at the univer- 
sity, is in charge of a Naval Research 
Medical Unit which carried out the 
study. It was an outgrowth of a World 
War II bacteriological warfare research 
project. From it has come new equip- 
ment which makes possible analysis of 
disease transmission under laboratory 
conditions. 

In a chamber an atomizer sprays 
germ-laden clouds of droplets past the 
noses of animal subjects. The size of 
the drops, their distribution in the air, 
and the number of germs each carries 
can be carefully controlled. If desired, 
the organisms can be tagged with radio- 
active phosphorous and traced in the 
animals’ bodies. Thus new information 
is obtained on how infectious diseases 
spread and what conditions are ideal 
for their transmission. 


A lung that shocks 


She was unconscious from an 
overdose of sleeping pills when the am- 
bulance brought her to Britz Municipal 
Hospital in the American sector of Ber- 
lin. Dr. Herbert Knodt strapped the wires 
from an “Elektro-Lunge” to her chest; 
eight minutes later she was awake and 
breathing regularly. 

Saving the life of this anonymous 
patient was one of the first uses of a new 
machine which is becoming standard 
equipment in West German hospitals. It 
forces the patient to breathe by stimulat- 
ing respiratory muscles in the chest and 
abdomen with a rhythmic cycle of minute 
electrical shocks. 

Unlike the chest-squeezing air pres- 
sure of the more familiar “iron lung,” 
Dr. Knodt explains, the new device makes 
the muscles do their own breathing 
work. Thus they can be “trained” to act 
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independently of the lung. Light in 
weight, the electric lung—developed by 
Dr. Walter Hofmann of Tegernsee, Ger- 
many—doesn’t shackle the patient. 

There is no pain or harm to skin 
or tissues from its use and its price in 
limited production (50 are in use) is 
about $475. By contrast, an iron lung 
costs $1,800 to $4,000. 

Says Dr. Knodt: “The new lung has 
handled respiratory ailments connected 
with diphtheria, drug and gas poisoning, 
asthma, and lung emphysema (swelling). 
I don’t see why it wouldn’t work with 
polio cases.” 


‘Hobby shop’ 


for curious doctors 


In his daily contacts with patients, 
a physician often uncovers a medical 
problem not covered in the textbooks. It 
excites his curiosity, but unless he ig 
connected with a research institution, he 
doesn’t have much of a chance to get into 
a laboratory and follow up his hunch. 

Last week doctors in Palo Alto, 
Calif., had an answer—a $250,000 Med- 
ical Research Foundation. Contributions 
from the medical profession and the gen- 
eral public created the fund which set 
up this “hobby shop” for physicians. 

Says Dr. Russel V. Lee, the Founda- 
tion’s president: “There exists in the 
minds of the practicing physician a great 
reservoir of untapped ideas, ability and 
experience.” The Foundation idea, which 
he believes to be unique, gives them the 
workshop, the funds, and the trained re- 
search assistants they may need. 

Dr. Harry A. Wilmer’s research 


idea is an example of Foundation proj- 
ects. A former tuberculosis victim, the 





young, dark-haired doctor was struck by 
the adjustment a sanitarium patient must 
make—and by the problems well-mean- 
ing friends and relatives created. Group 
discussions of common problems, led by 
a psychiatrist, helped. But too often 
there wasn’t enough time, or psychia- 
trists weren’t available. Why not a phono- 
graph record to ask the psychiatrist’s 
questions and stimulate patient discus- 
sion afterward? The result was Dr. Wil- 
mer’s series of records called Ballad for 
Tuberculosis Patients. 

Three have been completed and have 
been used in near-by sanitariums with 
encouraging results. Now, Dr. Wilmer 
wonders, how about other records for 
other illnesses? 


Hospital history 


Despite Pennsylvania Hospital’s 
urging that he adopt its newfangled an- 
tiseptic techniques, crusty Dr. Agnew 
insisted on stropping his operating knife 
on his shoe. And bushy-bearded Dr. 
Harlan just wouldn’t give up his habit 
of holding instruments in his mouth, 
pirate-fashion, while doing surgery. 

Those are bits from the records of 
the nation’s first hospital, which cele- 
brates its 200th birthday in Philadelphia 
this month. Founded on May 11, 1751 
—largely through the efforts of such for- 
ward-looking men as Benjamin Franklin 
—the institution’s medical pioneering 
has contributed much to the health of 
present-day patients all over the U.S. 

The intern and resident doctor sys- 
tem of medical training had its begin- 
nings there. The first medical amphi- 
theater in the U.S., first public dispen- 
sary, and numerous “firsts” in medical 
research were recorded inside its walls. 





Wide World 


Electric breathing. Dr. Knodt makes muscles work by tiny shocks. (SEE: Lung) 
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The Greatest News for the 
Human Race in 1900 Years! 


Man’s Lengthening 


|} (CARY) | 


2 a 


A.D.100 1850 


Here’s to Longer Life... May 
Yours Be Healthy and Happy! 





Long life means little without good Health! 


Proper nutrition is important to good 
health. As people grow older, they need 
more of certain food elements to keep up 
their strength and vitality. 


Since adequate amounts of these needed 
food elements are often lacking in the 
diets of older people, there is a widespread 
need for a food supplement such as 
Ovaltine to supply the missing elements. 
Besides filling in this nutritional gap, 
Ovaltine can frequently be helpful when 
elderly people begin to have trouble with 
digestion or mastication or sleep. 
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Science Gives You LONGER 
LIFE ... New Booklet Offers 
You Hints for Better Health 
to Enjoy Your Later Years! 


Longer life is yours today—thanks to 
modern science! 


Here is the amazing record— 


Since the turn of the century, over 
18 years have been added to a man’s 
average life span! 


In the days of the Roman Empire, 
the average length of life was 23 
years. In the United States it climbed 
to 40 years by 1850... to 49 years 
by 1900 .. . and now the average life 
span here is over 67 years and life 
expectancy is still increasing. 

This tremendous increase in life 
expectancy gives us many more years 
to enjoy the blessings of the earth. 
But—we cannot be completely happy 
in those later years unless we are 
enjoying good health. 

To point the way to the good health 
you must have to fully enjoy longer 
life, the makers of Ovaltine have pre- . 
pared an informative booklet, which 
is yours for the asking. 


FREE Booklet Gives Pointers on 
How to Get the Most out of Life After 60! 


Learn how you can best enjoy the 
longer life that science gives you 
today. Get your copy of a fascinating 
new 24-page illustrated booklet filled 
with tips and pointers on how to get 
more out of life in the later years. 

The booklet is a storehouse of val- 
uable information on many subjects 
of interest to older folks and those 
who care for them. Besides a discus- 
sion of such things as the nutrition 
problems of elderly people and signs 
of dietary deficiencies, the booklet 
contains general health rules and 
other priceless information to help 
older adults live out their “Golden 
Years’”’ in health and happiness and 
contentment. 


Valuable Free Booklet Offers 
Guide to Health and Happiness 


Send for your copy of this free 
24-page, illustrated booklet ‘Longer 
Life ... and Better Health To Enjoy 
It!’ Use coupon at right. Do it now! 





~wreerwr3nrnr2e--— 


OVALTINE—P-1 
360 N. Michigan Avenve, Chicago 1, Ill. 
Please send me a FREE copy of your 
illustrated booklet, ‘‘Longer Life... 
and Better Health To Enjoy It!” 
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New leader of the Latter-Day Saints 
David McKay takes over the growing Mormon Church 


When ex-schoolteacher David O. 
McKay was elected to the powerful Coun- 
cil of Twelve Apostles of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints (Mor- 
mons) in 1918, he knew that some day— 
God willing—he would assume Mormon- 
ism’s highest office. 

That day came last fortnight. In a 
solemn ceremony at Salt Lake City 18,000 
Mormons, representing a world-wide mem- 
bership of 1,111,314, acclaimed 77-year- 
old McKay as their ninth president. He 
succeeds George Albert Smith, who died 
on his 81st birthday, April 4. 

As spiritual leader of one of the 
world’s most smoothly run churches, Mc- 
Kay will be God’s mouthpiece to the faith- 
ful, receiving, according to Mormon doc- 
trine, any change of church law through 
divine revelation. He takes office at a time 
when the future of Mormonism looks 
brighter than ever. In 1900, one American 
in every 300 was a Latter-Day Saint. In 
1950 the ratio stood at 1 to 135, and Mor- 
mons hope that by the year 2000 member- 
ship will push the 5 million mark. 

Spreading the Gospel. Mormon 
congregations have been established in 
every state and in Hawaii, Canada and 
Europe. Of $35 million spent last year, 
more than $3.8 million went for mission- 
ary work. At their own expense, many 
young Mormons spend two years in mis- 
sionary activity before entering their life’s 
work. 

Mormon doctrine includes belief in 
the Bible and the main tenets of the Chris- 
tian faith, but adds original elements of 
its own from the Book of Mormon, named 


after the father of the angel Moroni. 
Moroni, says Mormon history, showed 
church founder Joseph Smith where to 
find the golden plates on which were writ- 
ten church gospel. 

Mormons believe the second coming 
of Christ is imminent, that He will set up 
His city of Zion in the U.S. Strict Mor- 
mons shun tobacco and liquor. They do 
not—as citizens of Salt Lake City must 
tire of telling gaping tourists—practice 
polygamy, and haven’t since 1890. 

At the start of his new duties, Presi- 
dent McKay had a timely warning last 
week for his fellow Mormons: Cities are 
corrupted “not from open assaults on vir- 
tue, but by the insidious, corrupt actions 
of individuals.” 


The right hand 
of fellowship | 


When Mr. and Mrs. Milton M. 
Schneiderman and their son Laurence, 6, 
arrived in Saginaw, Mich., from Arlington, 
Va., their furniture was hardly in place be- 
fore the Rev. Howard B. Spaan, pastor 
of the Community Christian Reformed 
Church, rang the Schneiderman’s door- 
bell. He welcomed them to Saginaw on be- 
half of the city’s 77 Protestant, Orthodox 
and Jewish houses of worship. 

Spaan gave the newcomers a church 
directory, got in return a card stating their 
religious preference. He sent the card to 
Rabbi Harry A. Cohen of Saginaw’s Tem- 





Religious News Service 


W elcome to Saginaw. Pastor Spaan (right) greets the Schneidermans. (SEE: Hand) 
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President McKay. God’s mouthpiece in 
the Mormon Church. (SEE: Leader) 


ple B’nai Israel, who took over from there. 
The call on the Schneidermans was part 
of a new and unique interfaith visitation 
program sponsored by the Saginaw Minis- 
terial Association. Twenty-four denomina- 
tions and two local synagogues are co- 
operating. 

Covering a City. Saginaw has been 
divided into 11 zones with a pastor as- 
signed to each. The Ministerial Associa- 
tion receives a list of all newcomers from 
the local credit bureau, passes the infor- 
mation on to the appropriate zone clergy- 
man who makes the first call. Dr. Don A. 
Morris, pastor of Saginaw’s First Metho- 
dist Church and Ministerial Association 
president, says 10 to 15 families a week 
are guided to the church or synagogue of 
their choosing. 

Surprised and pleased, new Sagi- 
nawan Schneiderman summed up his im- 
pression of the program in words which 
Dr. Morris said last week were typical: 

“Sometimes you put off finding out 
about a new church in the bustle of mov- 
ing. This makes it easier for us to join in 
the community.” 


Gift for Japan 


Members of 40,000 U.S. Protestant 
congregations were asked this week to un- 
derwrite a practical project in brother- 
hood: International Christian University, 
scheduled to be built in Mitaka, Japan, 17 
miles southwest of Tokyo. 

The Japanese have already donated 
$444,000, but an additional $10 million is 
needed. The University can open in April 
1952 if one third of this sum has been 
obtained. 

National chairman of the ICU fund 
drive in America is former Ambassador 
to Japan Joseph C. Grew. Honorary chair- 
man: General Douglas MacArthur. 
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Cleaning up 
the Beautiful Ohio 


The 981l-mile-long Ohio River, 
draining approximately 155,000 square 
miles of heavily populated (17.6 million 
persons) East and near Midwest, is one of 
America’s most important and beautiful 
rivers. It is also, unfortunately, one of its 
foulest. 

It carries the raw, untreated sewage 
of more than 5 million residents who live 
along it and along its tributaries. In 
addition, it carries organic wastes from 
industries equal to the sewage from an- 
other 7 million people. During droughts 
in 1930 and 1934 this malodorous mess, 
stagnating here and there along the 
shrunken stream, became an open cess- 
pool which in one instance caused an epi- 
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Water Sanitation Commission. The Com- 
mission, representing Illinois, Kentucky, 
Indiana, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and West Virginia, set up head- 
quarters in Cincinnati and launched an 
attack against both present and possible 
future pollution of the Ohio and all its 
streams. 

Of the Ohio Valley cities of over 5,000 
population, a number had or have ac- 
quired adequate sewage treatment plants 
up to and including the Commission’s 
brief life span (see map). But hundreds 
more are needed. Likewise, hundreds of 
plants are needed to take care of acids, 
metals and other industrial wastes. 

“Come on in...” The job of clean- 
ing up will take at least a decade, not 
counting interruptions which war condi- 
tions may bring. But it will, the Commis- 
sion hopes, bring cleaner water to look at, 
to smell, to drink, to boat on, to fish in and 
to work with. Some day a cautious soul 
might risk swimming in the Ohio again. 

One assist in getting the job done 


The water in the test 
tubes is getting purer 


White shows the number of 


'q Cities with sewerage plants 
completed or wader construction. 
Blue shows the number of 

@ cities with plans for such 
imstatiations. 

Black shows how many cities 

@ have not yet started plans 


to help end river fith. 
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Pathfinder 


Progress. The map shows the number of cities of over 5,000 population in the Ohio 
Basin and what they’re doing about sewage pollution of the river. (SEE: Cleaning) 


demic that laid thousands low with gastro- 
enteritis. During floods in 1935-37, over- 
flowing river filth fouled the drinking 
water of such cities as Louisville and Cin- 
cinnati. 

This virtually unparalleled contami- 
nation results from a century of un- 
checked pollution. But last week there was 
hope that the Ohio may not remain a per- 
manent disgrace. 

Progress. For the first time the river 
was running a little cleaner from its head- 
waters in western New York State to its 
meeting place with the Mississippi at 
Cairo, Ill. Filtering plants that take 
out its water for drinking purposes along 
the way could see that it contained a little 
less dirt. The Ohio at last is being cleaned 
up—gradually. 

Largely responsible is a compact 
among the eight principal Ohio Basin 
states that resulted nearly three years ago 
in formation of the Ohio River Valley 
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came last fortnight when the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, overruling the Supreme 
Court of West Virginia, held that that 
state may legally take part in and spend 
money for the work. “Now,” said a Com- 
mission spokesman, “cleaning up of the 
Ohio can go full steam ahead.” 


Down East oysters 


America’s native East Coast oyster 
likes fairly warm water, doesn’t thrive 
north of Long Island Sound. Its Euro- 
pean cousin doesn’t mind the cold. Last 
week first reports of a planting of 1,600 
European oysters off Maine showed they 
had come through the winter well. Now 
state and Federal biologists are waiting 
until June to see whether the visitors will 
spawn and provide Maine with the nu- 
cleus of an oyster industry. 
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SAVE TIME 3. 


Breeze through these 
mowing jobs in a jiffy 
with dependable, safe; 


precision mowers. 


FOR WEEDS, be GRASS and rank 
growth... get a Toro a sickle-bar 


mower. S-h-e-a-r-s through weeds faster 
than 5 men with hand ecythes ... clips 
under fences, right up buildings. 


Fine for ditches, ‘orchards, headland, 
. engine, 


Self- propelled by 1% h. 





FOR LARGER LAWNS your best buy is 
this 21” Sportlawn. Does all the oo 
in a h —climbs steep slo 
through thick grass with its aaky “14 
h.p. quick-starting 4-c al en ae i 
tra-wide diamond-trea bear- 
ing mounted reel with 5 ge 





FOR ALL-PURPOSE MOWING the 22” 
rotary-blade Whirlwind is tops. Slices 


through thick, heavy weeds... grooms 
lawns slick as a whistle! Suction-Lift 
action pulls every blade up straight, 


cuts it off clean—even mulchifies the 
clippings so you don’t have to rake. 





MAIL POSTCARD TODAY for free litera- 
ture describing new 1951 Toro power 


mowers designed for home use. . . or see 
your nearby Toro Dealer for the mower 
that best meets your needs. Toro Manu- 
facturing Corporation, “sag Snelling 
Avenue, Minneapolis 6, Minn 
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WOMEN 





The Rieisihie a happy childhood 


Love and trust outweigh environment and routine 


What is the secret of bringing up 
a happy, well-adjusted child? 

Most child-care specialists have 
sought the answer by studying malad- 
justed children. Three years ago, how- 
ever, Dr. Grace Langdon and Dr. Irving 
W. Stout decided to put health before 
sickness. They launched a study in Mil- 
waukee County of 158 well-adjusted chil- 
dren and their home life. The next year 
they studied 103 more in the Greater New 
York area. Now they have summarized 
their findings in a warmly human book 
called These Well-Adjusted Children 
(John Day: $3.75). ~ 

The two educators first drew up cri- 
teria for good adjustment—eight ques- 
tions to which the answer should be yes. 
(For example: Does the child play well 
with others? Is he kind and helpful? De- 
pendable?) Then they asked principals 
and teachers in public schools to select 
the children according to these standards. 

Without plan the total group turned 


out to include 131 boys, 130 girls. Their 
ages ranged from 5 to 21. All did aver- 
age or better at schoolwork. Some were 
overweight, some under. Several wore 
glasses and a few were left-handed. There 
was one spastic, one diabetic, one who 
used a hearing aid. 

Wide Range. Even more variety 
showed up when the authors’ research as- 
sistants visited the children’s homes. One 
fifth of the subjects, they found, were 
“only” children. Seven had a step-parent; 
three were adopted. Slightly more than 
half lived in parent-owned homes. About 
half had bedrooms of their own; some 
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shared their parents’ room. Parent educa- 
tion levels ranged from low to high. In- 
come levels ranged similarly, with the 
bulk between $3,000 and $5,000. A fifth 
of the mothers worked outside the home. 

The objective backgrounds of these 
children obviously did not determine their 
good adjustment. 

Was it something, then, in the sub- 
jective part? All the parents, in their in- 
formal talks with the researchers, stressed 
the need for discipline. But there agree- 
ment stopped. Some parents spanked, 
others simply talked or sent recalcitrant 
youngsters to a corner. 

Hunger vs. the Clock. The par- 
ents also agreed that following a daily 
routine and teaching responsibility had 
been factors in their children’s good ad- 
justment. But again, the routines varied 
and responsibilities differed. As many 
children had been fed by the clock and 
left to “cry it out” as had been fed on 
their own schedule, “rocked and petted.” 





La Mendola for Pathfinder 
“Well, Mrs. Frithers, how’s our little rascal today?” 


For the most part these children made 
their own beds, hung up their clothes (or 
were supposed to), wiped dishes, ran er- 
rands and kept themselves, as one parent 
put it, “reasonably cleaned up.” 

The families generally made a point 
of having fun together, though two were 
limited by the father’s habitual drinking. 

Despite their simple, confident wis- 
dom, these parents offered no surefire pre- 
scription for well-adjusted children. They 
all sang variations on one basic theme, 
however; all agreed in principle with the 
father who said: “Most important of all 
is ... loving them and letting them know 





it, thinking of them as people and treat- 
ing them so, appreciating what they do 
and trusting them and telling them so, 
and above all letting them know they are 
wanted.” 


Your money’s worth 


There’s more than one way to skin 
the old cat, inflation, says Dr. Neva Hen- 
rietta Radell, associate professor of home 
economics at Columbia University, who 
has taught family finance for ten years. 
Last week she buttoned up her advice in 
these rules: 

1. Make a plan, not a budget. Leave 
out nothing that makes you happy. 

2. Remember that good management 
doesn’t just happen. Spend time at it. 

3. Keep a daily record of expendi- 
tures. At the end of the week transfer 
each to a book with columns, headed with 
classifications that fit your life. At the end 
of the month total all classes of expenses 
and weigh one against the other to see 
that each produces enough value. 

4. Give children allowances to suit 
age and need. Help them to learn as they 
use, 

5. Take little advice and don’t tell 
your neighbors what you’re doing. 

6. Start today. 


A-bomb lesson 


What would you do if an atomic 
bomb suddenly came your way? What 
you should do is shown in graphic detail 
in Survival Under Atomic Attack, a 10- 
minute educational film approved by the 
U.S. Civil Defense Administration and re- 
leased last week by Castle Films. 

Families, schools and clubs may buy 
the film through photographic supply 
stores in 16 mm., silent or sound; in 8 
mm. silent; in a condensed version of 
either, and in film strips—at prices from 
$1.75 to $17.50. 


Exploded legend 


Two psychologists have dared to 
test, for better or worse, woman’s intui- 
tion. In the experiment, conducted at the 
University of Natal, South Africa, and re- 
ported in the current issue of The Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, they 
asked 64 couples to rate themselves on 18 
personality traits. Then each man and 
woman was asked to guess intuitively his 
or her spouse’s self-rating. 

Nearly all the predictions were “sig- 
nificantly superior” to those which would 
have been made by mere chance. Only ten 
were inferior—seven by women, three by 
men. In 37 cases, the husband showed su- 
perior insight; in 25, the wife. But on the 
whole, the scholars concluded, there was 
no significant difference between mascu- 
line and feminine intuition. 
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Fluffy “first.”? Fran Warren, coffee time 
and the open door. (SEE: Recorded) 


Recorded recording 


First the saxophones were too loud. 
Then Fran Warren wobbled the “w” in 
“weather.” Coffee came in and everyone 
stopped to drink it. (Fran had milk in- 
stead.) Somebody left the studio door 
open, risking interruption. Miss Warren 
and the director argued briefly over 
tempo. Next chorus, she got the “w” 
right, but blasted the “c” in “can’t.” 

Finally she got in the groove, and the 
recording was under way. The result is 
Stormy W eather, one of the six Fran War- 
ren Sings Harold Arlen numbers (45s or 
10” 78s) in RCA Victor’s Singers’ Single 
Records series. 

Unknown to Miss Warren or the 
others in the studio, their whole session, 
including “fluffs” and new starts, also was 
taken down on tape. Now it’s been made 
into a “promotional” 45-rpm record and 
is available at 25¢—as a bonus for buy- 
ing any of the Singers’ Singles series. It’s 
a lot of fun. 


Godfather act 


James Dixon, curly-headed and 19, 
went backstage after a concert by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in 
Ames, Iowa, in 1947. There he met and 
talked to a lean, bald, perspiring man: 
conductor Dimitri Mitropoulos. 

Some kind of spark was struck; 
Dixon decided to become a conductor. He 
entered the University of Iowa at Iowa 
City the next year. Mitropoulos kept in 
touch with him, even after he went East 
to conduct the New York Philharmonic. 

Last week Dixon, now a junior, con- 
ducted a concert by the university orches- 
tra, drew an unprecedented crowd. Rea- 
son: Guest soloist, in Prokofieff’s Piano 
Concerto No. 3, was a musical celebrity 
from New York—Dimitri Mitropoulos. 
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“TAILORED TOAST” 
TO SUIT YOUR TASTE ! 


~~ AUTOMATIC 
TOASTER 


See the General Electric Automatic Toaster at your dealer’s. $22.95* 


General Electric Automatic Toaster 
keeps your toast down till you want it, or pops if up! 


If you’re ready when the toast is . . . swell! This new 
General Electric Automatic Toaster will pop it up. 
If you’re not ready—a special device will keep your 
toast down until you want it. 





Yes —G. E. leaves that up to you. You can have your 
toast your way .. . light, medium or dark. All you 
need do is set the control knob and this G-E does the 
rest, uniformly, from the first slice to the last! 








The “Snap-in” Crumb Tray is a cinch to clean. You 
don’t have to turn this tray upside down to empty 
crumbs. Just whisk it in and out in 10 seconds. 
General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


*Price and specifications subject to change without notice. 
“Toast To Your Taste—Every Time” 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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EDUCATION 





1,4+14=too much 
for college freshmen 


Should college freshmen be able 
to add 4% and 4%? Should they be able to 
do simple fractions and percentages? 

Last week three college mathematics 
professors, dismayed by student ignorance 
of arithmetic, demanded that high schools 
tighten up mathematics requirements for 
graduation. At Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Ariz., Prof. Charles Wexler, head 
of the mathematics department, joined 
Professors Earl Walden and Max Kramer 
at New Mexico A. & M. College, in citing 
typical student weaknesses in arithmetic. 
Samples: 

 @ More than 50% of the freshmen 
surveyed could not add, subtract or di- 
vide simple fractions. 

ee Half the freshmen examined 
could not divide 53 by 23. Some said the 
result would be 5 divided by 2, a compro- 
mise reached by striking out the 3 in each 
number. 

e @ Asked to divide 5 by 6, more 
than a score insisted the answer was l. 

Nuclear Numbskulls. College 
mathematics and physics teachers were 
quick to point out that New Mexico’s 
plight is not unique in the U.S. Physics 
teachers, especially, are dejected. Com- 
mented Prof. W. L. Cheney of George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C.: 
“In physics a knowledge of simple arith- 
metic is absolutely essential. Yet as many 
as half the freshmen taking qualifying 
tests for physics cannot do them.” 

At the University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md., physics professor Ray- 
mond Morgan said the biggest stumbling 
block for freshmen is ignorance of arith- 
metic and algebra. “Most of those who 
fall by the wayside,” he added, “are those 
failing in the latter subjects.” 

In New Mexico and Arizona, Profes- 
sors Wexler, Walden and Kramer put the 
blame on (1) lowering of the mathe- 
matics requirements in high school; (2) 
permitting teachers who neither majored 
nor minored in mathematics at college to 
handle mathematics courses; (3) a gen- 
eral “watering down” of courses to per- 
mit “everybody” to pass. 

The outlook for the future, however, 
is not all dark. The war emergency is 
putting the spotlight on mathematics once 
more, as it did in World War II. 


Self-criticism 


There was no reason to single out 
University of Wisconsin students. But the 
indictment drawn up by the campus liter- 
ary magazine, the Athenaean, made some 
educators wonder whether it might not ap- 
ply to U.S. college students anywhere. 

The Athenaean’s editors last fort- 
night didn’t mince words about today’s 
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Hollywood moves 


At Bob Jones University in 
Greenville, S.C., last week, students 
were putting finishing touches on a 
feature-length film of Macbeth, pro- 
duced in sound and color at the uni- 
versity’s $250,000 movie studio. 







undergraduates. “They are,” declared an 


editorial, “. . . a group with little curi- 
osity, content to munch chocolates and 
watch a television set while the rest of the 
world staggers blindly to destruction. . . . 
We will become aroused at the most triv- 
ial things [such as] excessive fouling in 
a basketball game. Yet the most serious 
events leave us unmoved. . . . When im- 
portant speakers on world issues barn- 
storm through the campus we stay away 
in droves.” 


Ford scholarships 
for pre-draftees 


Few scholarships available to 
U.S. college students cover more than 
tuition costs of $150 to $600 a year. 
Fewer still pluck students from high 
school and send them to college before 
the completion of their four-year pre- 
paratory school course. 

But last week, because of war con- 
ditions, the $500 million Ford Founda- 
tion announced an unparalleled plan for 
subsidizing college study for a group of 
top-ranking high school graduates and 
nongraduates. 

Under the plan, 50 students will be 
admitted on Ford scholarships next fall 
to each of four universities (Columbia, 
Wisconsin, Chicago and Yale) with tui- 
tion paid and with grants for expenses 
of up to $1,000 each. The 200 boys 
must be under 164% years of age as of 


to South Carolina 








First of a series to be turned out 
by students taking the institution’s ex- 
tensive course in motion pictures, the 
film will be released for showing at 
other schools and colleges for a nomi- 
nal fee. 






next Sept. 15. It is estimated that 60% 
will be high school youths who have not 
completed their junior year and thus 
will be catapulted to college two years 
earlier than usual. 

Educated Recruits. The program, 
the first to be sponsored by the Ford 
Foundation, newest and wealthiest of 
such agencies, was worked out by the 
deans of the four co-operating universi- 
ties. Explained Dean Lawrence H. 
Chamberlain of Columbia: 

“By admitting these promising 
younger students, the four associated 
liberal arts colleges will be able to pro- 
vide the scholarship group with at least 
two years of liberal education in college 
before military service.” Two hundred 
more young high school students will 
be selected in 1952. 

Students will be chosen for the 
Ford awards on the basis of grades in 
high school, teachers’ recommendations 
and scores in College Board examina- 
tions to be given May 19. Applicants 
were advised to write at once to one of 
the participating universities for “Pre- 
Induction Scholarship” application 
forms. Scholarship winners will be an- 
nounced July 15. 

e@ @ Selective Service Director Lewis 
B. Hershey last week had draft advice for 
this year’s coming crop of high school 
graduates. The average high school senior 
planning to enter college, he said, could 
count on completing his freshman year 
before induction. What happens next ap- 
parently will be determined by his col- 
lege grades. 
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FUN WITH THE NEWS 





Hoffmaster for Pathfinder 


The latest word 


To honor General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur during his visit to Washington last 
week, the nation’s capital presented to him 
the “key to the city.” Do you know the 
origin of this custom and expression? 

Presenting “keys to the city” is a sur- 
vival of the time when every important 
town in Europe was walled, and people 
could enter or leave only through gates 
which usually were locked at nightfall. 
When a city surrendered to a conqueror, 
the keys were turned over to the victor. 

Today the ceremony symbolizes that 
a city has “surrendered” to the distin- 
guished person who honors it by his visit. 


News quiz 


It’s fun to test your memory. Here’s 
a brief quiz based on stories in this issue. 
Mark one of three choices as correct. An- 
swers below. 


1. Eight states have signed a com- 
pact to clean up pollution in the: (a) 
Great Lakes; (b) Mississippi; (c) Ohio. 

2. The former Government official 
who wrote Peace Can Be Won is: (a) 
Paul Hoffman; (b) Louis Johnson; (c) 
James Byrnes. 

3. The nation’s oldest hospital is 
in: (a) Boston; (b) Washington; (c) 
Philadelphia. 

4. International Christian Univer- 
sity will be built in: (a) Japan; (b) the 
Philippines; (c) Turkey. 

5. Winner of the international col- 
legiate crew race on Boston’s Charles 
River last week was: (a) Oxford; (b) 
Harvard; (c) Cambridge. 
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and for that stiff, tired 
arm, hip and leg 


@ No need to suffer when muscles are 
sore and lame from overexertion. Rub on 
Absorbine Jr. This fast-acting liniment 


two wonderful pain-chasing actions: 
First, it cools and soothes those sore 
spots. Second, it counters the irritation 
which causes pain—with a grand, muscle- 
relaxing effect. 
Get Absorbine Jr. today. Only $1.25 a 
long-lasting bottle wherever drugs are sold. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Get fast relief with 





It feels so good! 


In Nepal, Norwich, 
Nogales or Nome, 
carry these Cheques 





wherever you roam! 





Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Issued by the world’s largest 





goes to work the minute you rub it on with 


Absorbine Jr, 


Through tiny jeweled pin! 


You can place this beautiful brooch 
anywhere on your costume—with no 
outside connecting microphone cord 
—and you get unmuffled reception, 
with no clothes-rub noise, even on 
swishy silk or taffeta. Learn the many 
smart ways you can wear the new 
Sonotone so that it actually adds a 
touch of glamour to your costume. 
Mail coupon for free fashion booklet, 
illustrated in color, crammed with 
fresh style 













SONOTONE 


bank, acceptable throughout a Sea P48, ~~ a V. we 
the world. 75¢ per $100 at banks # FREE | exciti ng booklet, e 
and travel offices everywhere. * . Mn VFoe 8 
BANK OF AMERICA W. T. & S.A. CALIFORNIA al lg I 5+; ES s 
Member Federal Deposit wa, RY e+ ORR . 
Insurance Corporation City... ssccccccccccccecs State... cccccccccce * 
SSESSEEEEEEEEESEEES 
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Throw Away 


NICOTINE: 


Switch to 


MEDICO 


FILTER 


a” 

When filter turns 
brown—in Medico 00 Mtns —10¢ 
Pipes or Cigarette Holders—throw it 
away, with the nicotine, juices, flakes 
and tars it has trapped. Insert fresh 
filter for cooler, cleaner, dryer, 


sweeter smoking. 


MEDICO V.F.Q. 
(Very Fine Quality) 
Pipes of - selected 


Wah 10 filters —°2 


MEDICO MEDALIST 
Just Introduced! Pipes 
of the choicest 
imported briar. 
Splendid value—* 1.90 


Wide variety of styles and sizes. 
Write $. M. Frank & Co., N. Y., for Booklet P 





,MEDICO CIGARETTE HOLDERS—$1 


SPARE TIME 


CASH" 


Make a good extra income with 
the Foley Saw Filer. Foley- 
filed saws cut smoother, faster, 
bring repeat cash business. 
No erpociones & needed— 
Fi PLA arts you. Write 
FOLEY MFG. co. 529-1 ng Bldg. 
Mi 18, Mi 





' skill required. 
Handles like 
_putty...hardens 


into wood. 


DOZENS OF OTHER USES 
Lubricate bikes, trains, skates and 


wagons with 3-IN-ONE Oil 


GS, 
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SPORTS 





What’s the matter 
with the Red Sox? 


Of all the teams in the American 
League, Boston’s Red Sox have managed 
to baffle their loyal home-town following 
most completely. For the past half dozen 
years and more the Sox have had every- 
thing: money and some of the best man- 
agerial and playing talent that money can 
buy. 

But to the bewilderment of almost 
everybody they haven’t had whatever it 
takes to transform all this into the best 
ball club. In 1948, as an odds-on pre- 
season pennant favorite, the Sox suc- 
ceeded in losing the flag in a post-season 
play-off. In 1949 they lost it in the final 
game of the season. And last year, when 
they seemed absolutely invincible, they 
wound up third. 

This year the Sox looked stronger 
than ever—on paper. With newly acquired 
pitching strength and ex-Cleveland won- 
der boy Lou Boudreau to bolster the in- 
field, they shared the No. 1 spot in pen- 
nant predictions with the New York 
Yankees. 

Repeat Performance? But during 
opening week it began to look suspiciously 
like the same old Boston story all over 
again. The Sox promptly lost their first 
two games to the archenemy Yankees, pil- 
ing up a mortifying total of one run and 
eight hits in 18 innings of ball. Back home 
next day they blew one to the Athletics, 
who hadn’t won a game in Fenway Park 
since 1948. Not until last week end did 
they win (6-3 over the Athletics) after 
benching big first baseman Walt Dropo 
and drastically revamping the rest of the 
line-up. 

Some soured sports writers, will- 
ing to overlook the fact that four games 
do not make a season, were ready to tab 
the club as a solid third or fourth in final 
standings come October. 

e e If the Sex were having trouble, 
so were the Yankees. After two opening 
wins, 1950’s world champions ran afoul 
of Washington’s surprising Senators, 
dropped two games, got back to winning 
ways only after prize rookie Mickey 
Mantle saved a third loss to the Nats by 
a timely eighth-inning double that scored 
the winning run. 


How to win a race— 
Cambridge style 


There is nothing occult about the 
racing theory of Cambridge University’s 
varsity crew. It is simply to get ahead 
at the start of the race, stay that way 
until the end. Against Oxford, in the 
century-old traditional British classic, the 
theory worked beautifully for a 15-length 


victory. Against Yale last fortnight it 
worked equally well for a four-length 
triumph by the first Cambridge crew 
ever to row in this country. Last week 
against Harvard the formula proved un- 
beatable again. 

On Boston’s Charles River, across 
which Paul Revere saw his famous red- 
coats-are-coming signal just 176 years 
ago to the day, Cambridge coxswain John 
Hinde and his Britishers were ready to 
match oars with one of the best U.S. 
crews in the East. At the starter’s gun, 
Hinde whipped his rowers to a sizzling 42 
strokes a minute. The shell shot out 
ahead, slowed to a less fantastic 33 
strokes, but increased its lead to nearly 
a length at the halfway mark. 

At the finish, with Hinde & Co. back 
up to a spanking 40 strokes, it was 
Cambridge and its row-’em-under theory 
by a clear length and three quarters. 
Trailing, without ever really being in the 
race: Boston University and MIT. 
American reaction to the absurdly light 
(average 174 lbs.) English crew: one 
of the best and smoothest ever seen in 


the U.S. 


Better sport 


Aristocrat of all fishing lines is the 
fly line, once used almost exclusively by 
that elite group of anglers—trout fisher- 
men. Last week, however, B. F. Glad- 
ding & Co. of South Otselic, N. Y., line 
manufacturers, had news: More fishermen 
are using fly lines for different kinds of 
fish. A survey of nearly 2,000 expert 
enthusiasts disclosed that 41% used a 
sample fly line for catching bass, pan 
fish and other non-trout varieties; that 
most also used flies instead of live bait. 
Some enthusiasts used the light lines for 
salmon and the hard-fighting salt-water 
bonefish and tarpon. Apparent reason: 
a growing tendency on the part of anglers 
to seek greater sporting thrills by fishing 
with lighter and more skill-demanding 
tackle. 





Mace for Pathfinder 
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GOOD NEWS 





A present 
for the people 


At the age of 83, mild, bespec- 
tacled William O. Gleeson of Bedford, 
Ohio, lived largely on the rentals obtained 
from a three-story building he owned. 
Realizing he wouldn’t live forever, he 
wondered how best to dispose of his prop- 
erty, valued at $70,000. 

Finally, because “nobody ever does 
anything for the people,” Gleeson last 
fortnight gave his best remaining asset to 
the Cuyahoga County public library sys- 
tem. The library, which already has a 
branch office on the first floor of the build- 
ing, will lease the property for three years. 
At the end of that time, they will own it 
free and clear. 


Charity at Talledega 


In Bombay and Bihar and north to 
Kashmir, famine stalked the streets and 
bazaars. Children grew gaunt and hollow- 
eyed. 

In New Delhi the Indian government, 
despairing of American aid, considered 
turning to Russia and Red China for help. 

In Washington the Congress, piqued 


by Indian refusal to echo American for- 
eign policy, dawdled over the question of 
wheat to India while American granaries 
bulged with surplus grain. 

But in Talladega, Ala., something 
was done. The 315 students of little Talla- 
dega College showed the world that 
Americans could be more altruistic than 
their politicians. On Tuesday of last week 





Hungry mouths: To starving India came 
a gift from Alabama. (SEE: Charity) 


the college dining halls closed their doors 
and the students went on a 24-hour fast. 
The money they would ordinarily have 
spent for food will be sent to India to 
feed hungry children. 


Cabbie champ 


Burly Brooklyn cab driver Jacob 
Balkin was cruising along Fulton Street 
when he saw something that made his 
sporting Brooklyn blood come to a boil. 
Two men were slugging away at a third. 

Jumping out of his cab, Balkin in- 
formed them that two against one was 
frowned upon by the good citizens of 
Flatbush, suggested that one of the assail- 
ants lay off. 

“Beat it,” he was told, “or we'll let 
you have it too.” 

“That’s all I needed,” said Balkin 
later. “Smart talk. I gave it to him good. 
What a smacker! He started to get up 
and I put my foot in his face. Then the 
radio car came along.” 

One of the men managed to get away 
but the other was nabbed by the cops. It 
turned out that they had been robbing the 
man they were beating up—until the qui- 
etus was applied by Balkin. 

Uninterested in the minor points of 
robbery and assault, the upholder of 
Brooklyn’s moral code said merely: “Two 
guys should never hit one guy, not while 
I’m around.” 





uOh, brother! Whe 
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WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY + WHEELING, W. “ye 
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Look for this famous label 


WHEELING ——— Wears! 


For ware that’s rust-proof, 

leak-proof, lasts longer—look for 
ware with the Wheeling Label! 
Hand-dipped in Dura-Zinc-Alloy 
after it’s made, your Wheeling Ware 
glows with a bright mew galvanized coat— 
better protection against corrosion! 
Besides, hand-dipping seals every seam 
against leaks, rust! For extra service—extra 
value— get the ware that wears the 
Wheeling Label...and wears and wears! 





cA SHWE 


SPRINKLING 
CAN 
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LOSET 
WITH A PAINT BRUSH 


CEDAR-LUX :is the cedar lining you put on with 
a brush. Just mix with plain water. Dries three times 
as hard as plaster. Lasts a lifetime. Now any man or 
woman can cedarize ordinary closets, boxes, t 


recreation rooms, dens and rumpus rooms. 


Not a substitute for cedar! It’s the real thing! 
Specially prepared compound of genuine red cedar 
wood. Brush on or apply with trowel or spray, Re- 
surfaces walls sealing all cracks and crevices where 
moths could breed. Cedar-Lux won't rub off on cloth- 
ing. Neutralizes body odor in clothing. One pound 
covers 10 to 12 square feet. Light pink in color. Give 
your closets that clean, sweet, fresh odor of the 
North woods. Instructions simple to follow. Have fun! 
Save money! Enjoy cedar fragrance! Make every closet 
a cedar closet and be free of moths! ORDER TODAY! 
YOU MUST BE SATISFIED OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
Ask your dealer or order direct. 
5 Ib. can $6.95. 10 Ib. can $12.95 postpaid. 


Cedar-Lux Products Co. Revt.f-%:703 Main St; 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


















Fastest Removing Action “| 
Known To Medical Science! 


The instant you apply Dr. 

Scholl’s Zino-pads, painful 
shoe friction stops, pressure is 
lifted. And no corn-removing 
action known to Medical Sci- 
ence is faster than Dr. Scholl’s, 
Get a box today! At Drug, 
Shoe, and Dept. S 





BINOCULARS 


(Made in Germany) 
Precision ground lenses and center 
focusing gives exact eye adjustment, 
large M_ objectives.. &-mile 





tion guaranteed . 
Send check or money order. $ 45 post. 
CRITERION CO., DEPT. PFB-22 paid 
438 Asylum St. Hartford 3, Conn. 





Quiz No. 10 


What does it cost to 
advertise a quart of 
milk? 3¢? 5¢? 7 a 
quart? 


3 Itcosts 
less than 1/10¢ a quart to 
advertise the best known 
brands of milk. 

‘That's only half the story. 
Advertising lowers your cost 
two ways: 

Cuts the selling costs. And by 
helping make mass production 
possible, lowers the production 
ousls, tov. 

So advertising saves you 
many times the cost of that 
1/10¢ per quart. 
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No TV stations? 
Sets sell anyway 


TV manufacturers have raised a 
puzzled eyebrow over the rapidly increas- 
ing number of Americans buying tele- 
vision receiver sets in areas where there 
is little or no reception. 

The eternal American optimism may 
be the answer, Richard A. Graver, vice- 
president of the Admiral Corp., suggested 
last week. In Odessa, Tex., a tavern 
keeper installed a set, determined to be 
the first to show pictures when and if 
video comes within broadcasting distance. 
The customers were so intrigued with the 
light blobs flickering on it at night that a 
rival tavern had to get one, too. 

In Great Bend, Kan., Gene Smith, an 





the total to about 2,000. Hearings on loca- 
tion of the new stations open June 11. 

© @ In other areas, where TV is an 
old story, reconditioned used sets were 
coming on the market in quantity last 
week, thanks to the industry’s new anxi- 
ety to accept trade-ins. With new TV 
sales off because of Federal credit con- 
trols, buyers got good used sets with 
10-inch screens for as low as $49.50. 


Word wisdom 


No one knows who first thought it 
up. But a program dealing with the mean- 
ing of words had been kicking around 
CBS for ten years. By last week the pro- 
gram, We Take Your Word (CBS, Fri- 
day 10-10:30 p.m. EST), which began on 
radio 15 months ago, was one of the most 
hilarious educational features on the air. 

As “wordmaster,” John K. M. Mce- 


Caffery, veteran master of ceremonies, 





Stories in words. John K. M. McCaffery, Abe Burrows, guest Jan Struther and 
Lyman Bryson uncover the laughs in the dictionary. (SEE: Wisdom) 


oilfield worker, bought a set, sure it would 
be useless for a long time. To his sur- 
prise, now and then he actually pulls in 
pictures from Kansas City and Oklahoma 
City, more than 200 miles away. Once he 
brought in XHTV, Mexico City, 1,100 
miles away. His fascinated neighbors 
bought sets too. 

Go Climb a Tower. The slightest 
hope of reception inspires television pur- 
chases. Farmers in the Dakotas and other 
Western states have discovered that they 
can get pictures by mounting antennas on 
their windmills. Where windmills are not 
available, TV owners are building an- 
tenna towers 75 to 125 feet high. In Sioux 
Falls, S.D., more than 100 sets are in 
operation, although reception is rarely 
more than 25% of normal clarity. One 
merchant has a tower above his store, 
demonstrates the reception he gets and 
makes sales despite poor images. 

Not all such purchases, however, are 
due to blind optimism. Some buyers ex- 
pect the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to lift the 30-month-old TV freeze 
on new stations by next fall, increasing 


leads regular panel members Abe Bur- 
rows, co-author of the current Broadway 
hit, Guys & Dolls, and Lyman Bryson, 
Columbia University professor, through 
sources of English. The show’s mixture of 
fun and scholarship is drawing 5,000 let- 
ters a week. 

The vigor with which Burrows, Bry- 
son and a weekly guest go after the origin 
of eight to ten words, submitted by listen- 
ers, would startle Noah Webster. The 
radio program and the newer TV version 
(CBS-TV, Friday, 10:30-11 p.m. EST), 
are based on a simple truth: Behind every 
word is a story. 


On its own feet 


TV broadcasting is getting health- 
ier. In 1949 only six of the nation’s 70-odd 
video stations were in the black; last year 
54 of 107 stations made the grade. Re- 
ports the FCC: TV’s losses in the same 
period were cut from $25.3 million to $7.9 
million. 
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Europe made Paul Hoffman see red 


Russians were beating Americans—at advertising 


Much of Paul G. Hoffman’s life be- 
fore 1946, he says, had been spent de- 
veloping products and studying markets: 

“T always proceeded on one assump- 
tion: that the product had to be good to 
retain a market.” This theory had stood 
up well for him as head of the Stude- 
baker Corp. But it also had kept him 
from regarding communism as a very 
serious menace. 

Communism was, to him, just a bad 
product, ugly and reactionary in theory, 
leading to despotism in practice. “I sim- 
ply could not believe,” he explains, “that 
it could continue to hold its market at 
home [Russia], let alone gain new mar- 
kets abroad.” 

Hoffman got a nasty shock when he 
went to Europe in 1946—two years be- 
fore he became first chief of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration. He 
found that “. . . millions of people in 
Italy, France and Western Germany were 
convinced that communism offered them 
a better way of life than democracy.” 
The desperate, envious poor had been 
fed, sympathetically and systematically, 
on the notion that democracy was strictly 
a rich man’s racket. 

The democratic forces, on the other 
hand, had not even seriously tried to 
argue their case to the people. Hence, at 
Hoffman’s insistence, the “information” 
budget of ECA was raised from its origi- 
nal puny $2 million to a whopping $17 
million—about the same amount the Com- 





We Always Lie to Strangers 


Ozark monster. This one is a gowrow, 
possibly of the goofus family, too. 


MAY 2, 1951 


munists were spending in France alone. 

This is the gist of one chapter of 
Hoffman’s Peace Can Be Won (Double- 
day: $2.50 in cloth binding, $1 in paper), 
a fighting optimist’s front-line narrative 
of the war for peace against the Kremlin. 
Its flavor will remind readers strongly of 
Wendell Willkie’s One VW orld. 

* * * 

Communists in the U.S. may or may 
not have $17 million a year to spend on 
propaganda. If they do, they now have to 
spend it circumspectly. But they’re good 
at this. The anti-Red weekly Counterat- 
tack already has discovered one newly 
“disguised” Communist magazine: New 
World Review. Subscriptions to it are 
mysteriously being given to public libra- 
ries. Recommended for protection against 
other such literature: a list of 203 Red 
publications, compiled by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. It’s avail- 
able for 35¢ from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

* * # 

Among book publishers, at least, 
President Truman still had some friends 
last fortnight. In his postal-rate recom- 
mendations—which Congress was still 
perusing—he had suggested that books 
be given an even break with newspapers 
and magazines. At present, Winston 
Churchill’s memoirs in book form, for ex- 
ample, cost six times more to mail than 
they do in magazine form. 

* *% * 

On the James River bluffs in the Mis- 
souri Ozarks, relates Vance Randolph in 
We Always Lie to Strangers (Colum- 
bia University. Press: $4) nested a ga- 
loopus eagle. It was so big that its shadow 
wore a trail clear across the soil of Barry 
County. It laid square eggs, since round 
ones would have rolled downhill. In fact, 
an old river guide used to hard-boil these 
eggs, paste playing cards on their sides 
and sell them to tourists as poker dice. 

Other notable Ozark fauna, as any 
gullible visitor soon discovers, include 
jimplicutes, giasticutus-birds, hinge-tail 
bingbuffers, snawfuses, sidehill hoofers 
and gowrows (those of the goofus family 
are the most deadly). Randolph says he 
had a fine time collecting these tall tales, 
or “windies,” and the book reflects it. 

* * 

Listing Lillian Barker’s The Dionne 
Legend (Doubleday: $3) and Robert C. 
Cook’s Human Fertility (Sloane: 
$4.50) together might seem to indicate a 
connection, but there is none. One is an 
excellent account of the un-private lives 
of the quintuplets; the other an authori- 
tative but lively discussion of planetary 
overcrowding and what to do about it. 
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FOOT RELIEF 
“Cubed BS 


Stabilise 


Developed and made by AMERICA'S 
GREATEST FOOT CLINIC from experience 
ned in more ti a million foot treatments; 
ed by Dr. John M. Hiss who says: “Don't 
support your arches — Stabilize your heel, 
Functio balance and ougper}—heaee relief. 
Light, flexible use in any shoe interchangeable. 
Only $3.95. Money back if not wholly satisfied. 
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| WEAR 
FALSE TEETH 


yet my mouth feels 
fresh, clean and cool 


No” DENTURE BREATH” 
for me 





*“I keep my false teeth clean and 
odor-free with Polident. When 
my plate feels clean and fresh 
and cool from a Polident bath, 
I'm safe from Denture Breath.” 


Mrs. S. B. McE., Longview, Wash. 


You know what Mrs. McE. means— 
it’s a wonderful feeling to know that 
you're not offending friends with 
Denture Breath. And it’s great when 
your plates feel clean and cool and 
fresh—from their Polident bath. 
Remember, dental plates need the 


special care of a special denture | 


cleanser. Don’t brush, soak them in 
Polident (only about a cent a day) 
to keep them sparkling clean, free 
from Denture Breath. Get Polident 
tomorrow. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes _ 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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BYPATHS 


General practice 


Now that General Bradley’s biography’s 
out, 
And handsomely paid for, we have no 
doubt, 
There’s proof once again, as we see quite 
clearly, 
That our generals always sell their lives 
dearly. 
—Richard Armour 
. . ” 

Harry Truman has told us we must 
tighten our belts. Knowing that we have 
already lost our shirts, he wants to make 
certain we don’t lose our pants. 

. e a 

For the first time in history an ar- 

tillery captain fired a five-star general. 
. * s 

With the Pentagon requiring more 
and more money for its activities, we'd 
say they’re getting down to brass tax. 


Innings and outs 


Whenever it comes 
To being a hero, 
Umps, razzed as “bums,” 
Are usually O. 
—Cliff Walters 
+ . 7 
A lot of people think now would be 
a good time to use the “good” China. 
. a es 
The Kefauver committee introduced 
something novel in quizzes. The contes- 
tants gave things away. 
e e e 
It used to take two to make a bar- 
gain; now it requires three: the seller, 
the buyer—and DiSalle. 
e o 
It must be terribly discouraging to 
the Government to announce new rises 
in prices and then discover the public 
already knows about them! 


THIS STORE HAS 
NO CONNECTION 
WITH THE 

OR ANY OTHER 
GOVERNMENT 


Serrano for Pathfinder 


Now as never before we need unity. 
Spilt milk is less important than spilt 
blood. 

~ aa a 

For college men, keeping out of the 

Army is now a matter of 4 A’s or 4-F’s. 
* a 7 

The Administration hopes it solved 
the problem of how to keep MacArthur’s 
from becoming the Voice of America. 


Quips 


Turn the commonwealth over to the 
socialists and you get common poverty. 
—Dallas Morning News. 

- a oe 

“Truman Has Had Enough, Will Not 
Run, Capital Hears”—Headline. HE’S 
had enough! —Cincinnati Enquirer. 

* o aa 

The pedant is one who, through the 
Kefauver examination of the hoodlums, 
has shuddered at all the broken laws and 
English.—Buffalo Evening News. 





Keller for Pathfinder 


“No soap, Mom! We’re playing bacteriological warfare!” 


PATHFINDER 





rs Rees cavene meEN 


merece 


In the research laboratories of hospitals, 
clinics, and medical schools throughout 
our country, the lights burn late... as 
scientists constantly strive to halt 
humanity’s greatest enemy—CANCER. 


As the lights continue to burn, the hope 
for a cure grows brighter... here’s why: 


Cancer Research Is Paying Off 


Through research—which you have 
helped to support by donating to the 
American Cancer Society—medical 
science now has new weapons to combat 
this disease more effectively than ever: 


Drugs—there is evidence that a chemical 
treatment for cancer may be perfected. 
Certain drugs will prolong the lives of 
cancer victims... other promising com- 
pounds are being tested. 


Hormones—treatment with hormones, 
such as ACTH and Cortisone, has 
brought about dramatic, although tem- 
porary, effects in some types of cancer. 
Other hormones have helped control ad- 
vanced cancer of certain organs. 


X-rays—the development of more power- 
ful machines promises to make this form 
of treatment more effective. 


Me baler ix. be. Leb.” 


Isotopes—radioactive chemicals are be- 
coming increasingly useful in treating 
certain rare forms of the disease. 


In addition, surgical technics have 
been improved so much that once hazard- 
ous operations can now be performed 
safely. And progress is being made in 
the development of tests to detect cancer 
in its earliest stages when the chances 
for cure are best. Research has made 





these life-saving advances possible. But, 
as long as cancer continues to kill some 
210,000 men, women, and children in our 
country each year, we must keep the 
lights burning in the laboratories! Much 
more research needs to be done before 
cancer can be dealt the final blow! 


Your life—the life of everyone you 
know—is at stake. Give generously to 
the 1951 Cancer Crusade. 


Help Science Help You... Give To Conquer Cancer 


to 


CANCER _ 
fo tpun thecal fat Gpice 


.-. your gift will reach your 


American Cancer Society Division 





es OS 
| CANCER, 


care of Your Local Post Office 


Here is my contribution of $ 


to fight Cancer. 
Name 
Address 


Cit. ncusnennninainsicntiiniiinege 
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With Rubber needed for Defense ; ‘ 
wv 


LETS MAKE EVERY TIRE GO MORE MILES 


To help you, Seiberling offers 
Exclusive 0’ Service 


Wherever you see this sign, you will find 
an Independent Seiberling Tire Expert. 
His exclusive T*C (Tire Care) Service 


will get the best possible mileage from your present 





tires... regardless of make. Your Seiberling Dealer 
will gladly tell you about this new T*C Service. 


1. TREAD WEAR INSPECTION. Removing foreign 
objects and repairing cuts while they are 
small will prevent inconvenient, expensive 
tire trouble later! 

2. ACCURATE INFLATION SERVICE... with tested 
gauges. Faulty gauges can result in danger- 
ous tire failures. 

3. WHEEL ALIGNMENT TEST— by an expert. Avoid 


rapid, uneven... and costly!... tread wear. 


TIRE-BALANCE CHECK, Properly balanced tires 
mean easier steering, more riding comfort... 


and many extra miles! 


5. TIRE ROTATION EVERY 5000 MILES prevents 
uneven wear, adds thousands of miles to the 
life of your tires. 


6. EXPERT RETREADING GUIDANCE. Before Za : 


retreading a tire, make sure the tire-body 
is RiGHT... and the time to retread is RiGur. 





Drive Wherever You Must ... but do it r 
more carefully than ever before. Every gallon of ¢. ~~ 
gasoline, every quart of oil, every pound of rubber 
which you can save will help the Defense Effort. 


President 


SEIBERLING 


Seiberling Rubber Company e« Akron 9,Ohio « Toronto, Canada 


Makers of Americas Finest Tires and Fibes 





